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The  Moderate  Drinker. 

By  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D.  Prcsdicnt  of  Harvard  University. 
From  March  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


I  have  been  all  my  life  what  is 
called  a  moderate  drinker — that  is 
to  say,  I  have  used  beer  and  wine 
on  occasion,  though  never  habitually 
— and  I  have  never  experienced  any 
ill-effects  whatever  in  my  own  per- 
son from  eithr  beer  or  wine.  Again, 
I  have  always  recognized  the  truth 
of  the  Bible  saying  about  wine, 
that  "It  maketh  glad  the  heart  of 
man."  There  is  no  doubt  of  that 
fact ;  nevertheless,  ii  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  it  be  expedient  that  the 
heart  of  a  man  should  be  made 
glad  in  that  way.  Frequent  obser- 
vation has  made  me  sure  that  alco- 
holic drinks  have  a  tendency  to 
cheer  peo])le  up  temporarily,  and 
make  them  jolly  and  noisy,  but  the 
doubt  about  the  expediency  of  that 
kind  of  elevation  has  gained  on 
me  as  years  have  passed. 

The  recent  researches  in  physi- 
ology and  medicine  tend  stronglv 
ti)  sliow  that  even- the  moderate 
drinking  of  alcohol  is  inexpedient. 
As  a  result  of  experience  one  old 
practice  in  regard  to  tiie  use  of  spir- 
its has  been  absolutely  abandoned, 
No  longer  are  men  who  are  to  l)e 
(  xposed  tn  cold,  heat,  fatigue,  or 
hardships  of  any  sort,  preiKired  or 
braced  for  such  encounters  by  any 
form  of  alcohol.  It  used  to  be  con- 
sidered essential  that  a  sailor  in  the 
merchant  marine  or  in  the  navy 
should  be  braced  every  day  f(^r  his 


arduous  work  by  grog ;  but  now 
grog  has  been  abolished  m  our  navy 
for  many  years  and  is  no  longer 
served  in  well-conducted  ships  of 
the  merchant  marine.  The  result  is 
a  demonstration  that  the  rough,  ex- 
posed life  of  a  sailor  was  not  really 
helped  by  the  moderate  use  of  alco- 
hol;  in  truth  it  was  injured.  No 
captain  of  an  ocean  liner  ever  sup- 
ports himself  now  against  the  fierce 
exposures  of  the  bridge  by  means 
of  alcohol.  He  may  take  hot  tea, 
coffee  or  lemenade  to  help  him 
keep  warm  and  awake  ;  but  he  never 
braces  himself  when  exposed  to  ter- 
rible weather  by  means  of  alchol. 

It  is  just  so  in  regard  tt)  strenuous 
intellectual  labors.  It  was  long  sup- 
posed that  nobody  could  bear  the  la- 
bors of  a  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land— in  the  House  of  Comninns  late 
every  night,  and  in  Downing  Street 
during  long  hours  every  da_\ — unless 
he  was  supported  by  one  or  two  bot- 
tles of  port  per  day.  Many  famous 
men  have  lived  that  laborious  life  un- 
der sucii  stimulation:  but  all  such 
practices  are  now  absolutely  aban- 
doned. 

Il  is  well  known  tliat  alcohol. even 
if  moderately  used,  does  not  (|uickcn 
the  action  of  the  mind  nor  enable 
one  better  to  support  hard  mental 
labor.  On  the  contrary,  all  intel- 
lectual workers  t"m<l  .ilcdlml  ;i  ilr.ng 
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on  their  mental  processes ;  and  if 
they  get  accustomed  to  working 
on  alcohol  the}'  are  apt  to  offset  its 
eft'ects  by  an  immoderate  use  of  tea 
or  coffee.  Hard  mental  workers 
who  use  the  double  stimulation  of 
wine  and  tea  or  coffee  are  admitted- 
ly burning  the  candle  at  both  ends. 
On  this  subject — the  value  of  al- 
coholic drinks  to  men  engaged  in 
intellectual  labor — I  have  myself 
witnessed  a  great  change  of  opin- 
ion among  well-informed  nen.  The 
new  ps3'schological  laboratories  of 
the  learned  world,  some  German 
and  some  American,  have  supplied 
valuable  evidence  on  this  subject, 
and  their  results  are  plain  and  all 
go  one  way.  For  instance,  the  effect 
of  a  moderate  use  of  alcohol  on 
clerks  whose  principal  function  is  to 
add  up  columns  of  figures  has  been 
thoroughly  studied.  If  such  a  clerk 
drinks  during  the  day  a  moderate 
amount  of  beer  or  wine  it  has  been 
])roved  that  he  cannot  add  as  well 
the  next  day  as  if  he  had  taken  no 
alcohol  the  day  before.  These  exper- 
iments have  been  conducted  on  a 
large  number  of  persons,  so  large  as 
to  establish  the  psychological  fact. 
An  interesting  line  of  experiment 
has  been  on  what  is  called  the  time 
reaction.  By  time  reaction  is  meant 
the  interval  that  elapses  between 
hearing  a  sudden  noise,  or  seeing  a 
flash  of  light,  and  putting  the  mus- 
cles of  the  hand  and  arm  in  motion 
to  touch  a  given  spot  or  object.  The 
signal  enters  the  brain  through  the 


eye  or  ear,  and  the  will  then  sets 
the  motor  nerves  of  the  arms  and 
fingers  at  work  to  make  the  indicat- 
ed motion.  In  different  individuals 
this  interval  varies  much.  Now  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  alcohol 
— even  in  the  most  moderate  quantity 
— affects  unfavorably  the  time  re- 
action— that  is,  it  slows  down  the 
whole  nervous  action  of  the  man 
who  takes  it,  and  this  slowing  effect 
lasts  for  hours  and  even  days. 

^  :^  'ii  ^  ^  ^  :^ 

Benjamin  Franklin  made  a  very 
early  obseration  of  this  subject  when 
he  first  worked,  as  a  very  young 
man,  in  an  English  composing- 
room.  Drinking  no  beer  he  found 
he  could  easily  surpass  the  English 
workmen  in  the  printing  office,  and 
he  attributed  his  greater  capacity 
to  his  abstinence  from  beer,  which 
was  the  favorite  and  habitual  drink 
of  his  fellow-workmen.  So  I  say 
that  the  recent  progress,  of  med- 
ical science,  largely  accomplished 
through  animal  experimentation, 
has  satisfied  me  that  the  habitual 
use  of  alcohol,  even  in  moderate 
qukntities,  is  inexpedient,  because  it 
lowers  the  nervous  and  intellectu.i! 
power  of  the  human  being.  If  a 
man  be  leading  an  intellectual  life,  if 
he  hie  engaged  in  work  which  inter- 
ests him  keenly,  stirs  him,  and  re- 
quires the  active  use  of  his  pov.'er^ 
of  thought,  then  he  will  inevitably 
feel  the  retarding  and  deteriorating 
effect  of  this  drue. 


Inasmuch  as  any  man  drinketh  wine  or  strong  drink 
among  you,  behold,  it  is  not  good,  neither  meet  in  the  sight 
of  your  Father  ^  ^  .,'*  j*  ..*  strong  drinks  are  not  for  the  belly, 
but  for  the  washing  of  your  bodies.— Doc.  and  Cov.  89. 


Ea^er  Lilies. 

B\  Annie  Ma! ill. 


Nan  lived  in  a  crowded  tenement 
house  in  one  of  the  large  cities.  Her 
parents  were  dead  and  grandma 
took  care  of  her  while  kind  Uncle 
Jim  worked  to  support  them. 
Grandma  was  very  old  and  could  tell 
of  wonderful  things  that  happened 
many  years  ago.  Nan  loved  the 
dear  old  lady  very  much,  and  being 
a  thoughtful  child  could  do  many 
little  errands  for  her.  Best  of  all 
she  tried  to  be  good-tempered  and 
in  that  way  helped  a  great  deal. 

The  houses  were  quite  close  to- 
gether in  this  locality,  and  just  op- 
posite grandma's  window  vi'as  an 
empty  apartment,  the  window  of 
which  was  almost  directly  oppos'tc 
hers.  It  had  been  empty  for  some 
time;  but,  one  day.  Nan  saw  that 
new  neighbors  were  moving  in. 
She  was  deligted  to  see  a  littlu 
girl's  face  at  the  window  and  each 
greeted  the  fither  with  a  jileasant 
smile. 

"Look,  grandma,"  said  Nan,  and 
when  she  went  to  tiie  window 
grandma's  (|uick  eyes  noted  the 
pale,  thui  little  face,  and  slio  said 
l)ityingly,  "She  must  be  sick.  Nan." 

For  several   mornings  and  cvcn- 


ittic    girls    greeted    each 


ings    the 

other  only  by  smiles ;  but  one  day 
the  little  stranger's  mother  raised 
the  window  of  their  rooom  and  mo- 
tioned for  Nan  to  raise  their  own. 

\Vhen  Nan  complied  she  said 
pleasantly,  "Mamie  would  like 
you  to  come  over,  you  sec  she  can- 
not come  to  you  for  she  cannot 
wailk." 

Nan  said  she  would  come,  and 
could  hardly  wait  for  grailma's 
joermission,  she  felt  so  .■^orry  for 
Mamie.  "Just  think."  she  said,  "of 
a  little  girl  like  that  having  to  sit 
still  all  the  time." 

"Well  dearie,"  said  gran  'ma,  "go 
over  and  sit  with  her  for  a  wjiile, 
but  don't  stay  too  long." 

.So  Nan  went  with  a  cheerful 
face  til  lu-l|)  briglitc;i  the  life  of 
little  Mamie.  I'rom  that  time  tiicy 
were  tirni  friends,  and  Mamie 
liMikeil  f(irw;ird  to  Nan's  v'i..ils  with 
L;real    uleasure 

(  )n  .Xan's  tentii  birlit-day  the 
piist  man  brought  her  a  small  pack- 
age, and  as  it  was  tin  first  one  she 
h.id  ever  received  in  liri-  own  naiiiC 
•lie  .,;:s  much  cxcite<l. 

"\\'h;itcver  can  it  ()'■?"  she  cried 
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as  she  read  and  re-read  Iicr  name 
and  address. 

"Undo  it,"  suggested  grandma, 
and  with  a  happy  laugh  Nan  obeyed 
her. 

With  fingers  that  trembled  with 
excitement  she  untied  the  string 
and  in  a  small  box,  all  wrapped 
in  tissue  paper  she  found  two  large 
bulbs. 

"What  are  they?"  she  asked  and 
after  examining  them  grandma 
said  they  looked  like  Easter  Lilies. 

"Who  could  have  sent  them?" 
asked  Nan,  and  then  as  she  took 
them  carefully  out  of  the  box  she 
saw  a  slip  of  paper  bearing  the 
words. 

"For  Nan's  birth-day,  from  Mi.>s 
Moore,"  and  underneath  tins  was 
a  card  on  which  were  the  words : 
"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive." 

Nan's  face  beamed  with  delight 
for  next  to  grandma  and  Uncle 
Jim,  and  perhaps  Mamie,  she  loved 
Miss  Moore,  who  came  to  the  neigh- 
borhood every  Sunday  to  teach  the 
children  of  Him  who  said,  "Sufifer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  me." 

Nan  and  grandma  began  to  dis- 
cuss the  proper  way  to  plant  the 
bulbs.  As  they  talked  Nan  was 
thinking.  At  last  she  said  gravely, 
"Grandma,  I  think  I  know  what 
Miss  Moore  means  and  I  will  give 
the  larger  one  to  Mamie." 

"Very  well,  my  dear,"  answered 
grandma,  "I  think  it  would  make 
you   both  very  happy." 

Just  then  there  came  a  rap  on 
the  door  and  opening  it  Nan  saw 
to  her  joy  that  it  was  Miss  Moore 
herself  who  stood  there. 

"Oh,  Miss  Moore  come  in,"  she 
cried,  "for  we  don't  know  the  right 
way  to  plant  your  lovely  present." 

The  young  lady  entered  the  room 
and  after  greeting  grandma,  she 
unwrapped  two  tlower-pots  and  put 
them  on  the  table. 


"I  wanted  to  share  the  pleasure 
of  planting  the  bulbs.  Nan,"  she 
said. 

Nan  was  delighted  with  the  flow- 
er-pot for  she  had  expected  to  use 
tomato  cans  as  grandma  did  for 
her  geraniums.  She  thanked  her 
teacher  for  them  and  also  for  the 
bulbs.  Then  she  asked  her  if  she 
were  willing  that  she  should  give 
one  of  them  to  Mamie. 

'Who  is  Mamie?"  asked  Miss 
Moore  with  interest.  Nan  led  her 
to  the  window  where  she  could  see 
her  little  friend  sitting  in  her  accus- 
tomed place.  "I  see.  Nan,  that  you 
understand  these  words,"  Miss 
Moore  said,  pointing  to  the  card  up- 
on the  table,  and  I  shall  be  pleased 
to   see  one  pot   in   each  window." 

Then  she  helped  Nan  find  some 
suitable  soil  and  told  her  how  to 
]ilant  the  bulbs.  According  to  her 
directions  Nan  partly  filled  the  pot 
with  earth  and  choosing  the  smaller 
bulb  she  placed  it  on  the  earth  in 
one  pot  pressing  it  gently  so  that 
it  sat  firmly  in  place.  Next  she 
covered  it  up  with  a  warm  blanket 
of  earth,  and  pressed  that  evenly 
down. 

"Are  you  going  to  plant  Mam- 
ie's?"  asked  grandma. 

"No,  ma'am,"  replied  Nan,  "she 
would  like  to  plant  it  herself,  I  am 
sure.  I  know  I'll  just  love  to  think 
that  I  planted  mine  myself." 

Miss  Moore  approved  of  this 
plan,  and  agreed  to  go  with  Nan 
to  Mamie's  room.  Before  they 
started  Nan  took  her  flower-pot  to 
the  window  and  showed  it  tc  lier 
friend  who  looked  much  mter°st- 
ed,  but  when  they  took  the  little 
present  to  her  she  was  delig-tcd. 
"How  kind  you  are,"  she  said  to  t'-'e 
lady. 

"You  must  thank  Nan,"  said  Miss 
Moore,  and  now  let  us  plant  it,  or 
Nan's  will  come  up  first." 

Mamie  planted  the  bulb,  and  as 
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she  watched  the  thin  httle  fingers 
pressing  the  soft  earth,  Miss 
Moore's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

When  the  task  was  finished  Mam- 
ie's face  was  bright  with  smiles 
while  Nan  hopped  about  like  a 
young  robin.  Aliss  Moore  the'i 
told  the  girls  how  the  bulbs  musi 
be  treated.  "They  must  remain  in 
the  dark  for  a  time,"  she  said  "until 
the  roots  grow  down  into  the  soil. 
That  will  make  them  grow  strong- 
er, then,  when  they  have  had  a 
good  sleep,  we  will  bring  them  out 
and  give  them  light  and  water, 
and  about  Easter  time  they  will 
be  apt  to  bloom." 

Then  in  her  pleasant  way  she 
compared  the  bulbs  to  human  bodies 
and  explained  how  they  are  laid 
away  in  the  earth,  and  in  the  prop- 
er time  are  brought  forth  stronger 
and  more  beautiful  for  the  deep 
sleep. 

Mamie  looked  wistfully  in  the 
bright  face,  and  asked  eagerly, 
"Will  mine  be  strong  and  straight 
hke   Nan's?" 

"Yes,  dear  child,"  answered  Miss 
Moore,  "strong  and  straight  and 
beautiful."  Then  she  spoke  of 
Christ's  death  and  burial,  and  told 
them  of  His  resurrection  and  then 
went  on  to  speak  of  other  pleas- 
ant things. 

When  her  visitors  arose  to  depart 
Mamie  said,  "When  my  back  pains 
me,  Miss  Moore,  I'll  think  of  what 
you  have  told  me  and  of  my  lily 
bulb,  and  that  will  help  nic  to  licar 
it." 

"I  just  can't  wait  while  they  are 
in  the  dark,"  said  Nan. 

"Oh,  yes  you  can,"  said  Mamie, 
"because  you  know  they  must  have 
time  to  get  ready." 

"How  lovely  it  will  be  to  have 
a  beautiful  white  lily  in  each  win- 


dow," said  Nan,  "I  wonder  whose 
will  come  up  first." 

One  day  a  few  weeks  later  Mam- 
ie's mother  saw  a  tiny  shoot  burst- 
ing through  the  earth.  How  pleased 
Mamie  was,  and  when  Nan  came 
to  her  window  and  set  her  flower 
pot  down,  they  nodded  gaily  at 
each  other.  How  the  lilies  did  grow 
to  be  sure,  and  Mamie  forgot  her 
pain  many  times  in  the  joy  of 
watching  both  windows.  The  little 
girls  agreed  that  they  would  wave 
a  red  ribbon  when  a  bud  should 
appear ;  and  one  day  Nan  caught 
sight  of  the  signal.  It  was  not 
many  days  after  that  Nan's  turn 
came,  and  as  Easter  grew  nearer, 
the  stems  and  buds  grew  longer 
and  longer  until  the  week  before 
the  looked  for  time  Mamie's  first  bud 
opened,  such  a  large,  fragrant  blos- 
som, and  both  girls  were  delighted. 

"Oh,  grandma,"  said  Nan,  "I  do 
hope  mine  will  be  out  for  Easter 
Sunday."  And  sure  enough  her 
first  bull  opened  the  day  before  that 
time. 

Mamie  by  this  time  had  three 
out,  and  Nan  was  glad  her  own 
was  the  smaller  of  the  two  plants. 
They  insisted  upon  Miss  Moore's 
borrowing  them  to  help  decorate 
with  on  that  beautiful  Easter  morn- 
ing, and  when  Mamie's  was  brought 
Iwck  by  Miss  Moore  herself,  she 
was  told  that  hers  was  the  most 
beautiful  ])lant  there.  How  happy 
they  all  were,  and  when  Nan  said 
goodbye  to  her  kind  teacher  she 
looked  into  her  face  with  a  hapi)y 
smile.  "Just  think  what  I  would 
iiave  missed,"  she  cried  in  a  thought- 
ful tone,  "if  r  liad  kcjit  them  both 
for  myself." 

Miss  Moore  kissed  tiie  little  face 
tenderly  as  they  parted.  "'Truly 
little  Nan,"  she  said,  "It  is  more 
i)lessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
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IV. 


the  wild  ram  of  the  mountains. 

scene  two. 

Justice  Takes  a  Nap. 

It  was  midnight.  All  day  there 
had  blown  fiercely  over  the  prairie 
an  east  wind,  the  sort  that  sticks 
millions  of  tiny  needles  clear 
through  you.  Now,  however,  the 
stars  of  a  November  sky  looked 
down  with  a  glare  colder  even  than 
the  gale.  The  ground,  which  three 
days  before  had  been  covered  with 
a  few  inches  of  snow,  was  bare 
and  frozen.  So  crisp  was  the  air 
tonight  that  you  just  had  to  breathe 
through  your  nose. 

And  yet  a  number  of  people  in 
and  about  Independence  were 
abroad.  In  the  starlight  you  could 
catch  glimpses  now  and  then  of  cer- 
tain dark  figures  with  moonless 
shadows  flitting  stealthily  here  and 
there  near  the  small  group  of  houses 
occupied  by  the  little  "Mormon" 
community. 

rhe  first,  they  were  keeping  a 
sharp  look-out  for  mischief.  Only 
the  night  before — aThursday  it  was 
and  the  last  day  in  October — a  mob 
of  between  forty  and  fifty  Missiour- 
ians  thoroughly  armed,  had  made 
an  attack  on  the  Saints  living  on  the 
Big  Blue,  about  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant from  Independence.  Men  had 
been  whipped  in  a  savage  manner, 
and  women  and  children  driven  out, 
frightened,  into  the  darkness  and 
the  cold.  And  so  the  few  "Mor- 
mons" near  Independence  had  de- 
termined not  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise. Their  guards  it  was  who 
stole  about  alertly. 

"What's  that  noise?"     Two  dark 


figures,  passing,  had  halted  to  lis- 
ten. And  presently  the  same  v-ice 
— it  was  Lyman  Wight's — spoke 
again.  "Somebody's  coming  on  the 
run  from  the  town?  Hope  noth- 
ing's gone  wrong." 

rhe  other  was  silent. 

Wight  and  his  companion  had 
not  long  to  be  kept  m  surprise. 
In  half  a  minute  a  man  whom  they 
did  not  recognize  in  the  darkness 
hurried  past  them  toward  the  hous- 
es. He  had  evidently  not  seen  them. 
Lyman  hailed  him. 

"What's  the  matter  ?" 

"The  mob's  broken  into  the  store ! 
Quick !  and  maybe  we  c'n  caftch 
'em !"  And  the  messenger  led  the 
way  in  the  direction  whence  he  had 
just  come.  Lyman  Wight,  signal- 
ling the  other  guards,  struck  out  in 
the  same  direction.  Five  or  six 
others  were  presently  at  his  heels, 
and  the  whole  band  scurried  over 
the  frozen  road  towards  the  store. 

The  store  was  that  of  Gilbert 
and  Whitney,  not  a  great  way  oft'. 
It  did  not  in  reality  belong  to  these 
men ;  it  was  rather  the  property  of 
the  Missouri  Saints  in  common,  be- 
ing the  Lord's  store-house.  But  it 
went  under  the  firm  name  of  Gil- 
bert and  Whitney  for  reasons  it  is 
not  important  for  us  to  know  just 
now. 

As  they  approached  the  building, 
the  men  heard  a  noise  within  as  of 
something  being  broken.  Could 
they  catch  the  burglarious  mob,  they 
wondered.  They  increased  their 
speed.  Three  doors  led  into  the 
store,  one  at  the  front,  another 
at  the  rear,  and  a  third  on  one  side, 
near  the  rear.  Dividing  his  men 
hurriedly  into  three  groups,  Lyman 
Wight  bade  each  group  take  a  door, 
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with  instructions  not  to  let  a  man 
escape. 

Those  who  were  to  enter  the  side 
and  the  rear  door  performed  their 
part  without  any  difficulty.  They 
found  both  doors  battered  in.  With 
the  other  is  was  different.  For  when 
Lyman  and  his  companion?  got 
round  to  the  front,  they  found  sev- 
eral men  in  the  act  of  carrying 
armfulls  of  goods  from  the  store 
and  scattering  them  in  the  street. 
With  a  shout  of  warning  to  the 
others,  each  mobber  took  lightly 
to  his  heels. 

All  but  one ;  and  he  too  would 
have  done  so  but  for  an  impediment 
in  his  legs.  He,  it  seems,  was  in 
the  act  of  unwinding  a  bolt  of  ging- 
ham in  the  street  when  the  inter- 
minable strip  got  unwieldly  and  in- 
ceased  his  feet.  So  when  he  be- 
gan to  run  he  tripped  like  a  scool 
boy,  and  was  thus  caught  by  the 
Wild  Ram  of  the  Mountains  and 
his  comrades.  They  took  him  into 
the  store. 

"Well,  if  this  isn't  Dick  Mc 
Carty!"  exclaimed  Lyman  Wight, 
when  a  light  had  been  procured. 

Dick  McCarty  was  one  of  the 
rough  braggarts  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  He  had  boasted  he  could, 
single  handed,  wipe  out  the  whole 
"Mormon"  population  in  Jackson 
county.  It  is  doubtful,  though, 
whether  he  got  his  legs  entangled 
in  thirty  yards  of  gingham  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  his  opportunity 
of  doing   so. 

"And  what,  pray,  did  you  fellows 
do  this  thing  for?"  Wight  inquired. 

Now,  McCarty  was  a  profane 
man  as  well  as  a  braggart.  But 
as  T  cannot  set  down  any  profanity 
in  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  his  ans- 
wer will  have  to  be  guessed  at. 

I''urther  questioning  brought  out 
the  same  answer.  So  they  let  him 
alone,  and  went  to  work  gathering 


the  things  out  of  the  street  and 
repairing  the  doors. 

"Guess  we'd  better  settle  your 
case  tonight,  Mr.  McCarty,"  said 
Lyman  Wight  when  everything  was 
put  back  in  its  place. 

"And  what  might  that  be?"  asked 
one  of  the  men,  adding  humor- 
ously,— "a  bunt  trom  the  Wile' 
Ram?" 

"There's  a  better  way  to  seek  ven- 
geance on  thieves  and  robbers  thaii 
bunting,  however  hard,"  answered 
Wight  in  the  same  mood.  "We'll 
take  this  gentleman  before  Squire 
Weston  to  be  arrested  and  tried!" 

Strangely  enough  the  "gentle- 
man" smiled  in  a  most  affable  way. 

The  man  looked  at  Lyman  sig- 
nificantly. 

Presently  they  all  went  out  with 
their  prisoner,  eight  in  all,  trudg- 
ing silently  in  the  raw  night  to 
the  Squire's. 

It  took  some  hard  pounding  on 
the  door  to  arouse  the  Squire,  for 
like  justice  itself,  those  who  ad- 
minister it  often  sleep  soundly.  And 
after  he  was  awakened,  it  took  some 
time  to  get  the  parties  together  in 
what  Mr.  Weston  was  pleased  to 
call  his  parlor.  When  there,  how- 
ever, Lyman  Wight,  as  the  spokes- 
man of  the  brethren  related  in  de- 
tail what  had  happened.  This  man 
McCarty  was  the  only  one  they 
had  succeeded  in  capturing,  but  no 
doubt  the  others,  at  least  some  of 
them,  might  be  identified  as  the  bur- 
glars if  the  machinery  of  the  law 
were  set  going. 

".And  what  have  you  to  say  to  all 
tills.  Dick?"  the  Justice  asked.  "You 
know,"  he  went  on  at  the  same 
time  looking  at  Lyman  Wight, — 
"you  know  I  can't  issue  a  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  any  one  unless 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  his  detention." 
And  he  repeated  his  question  to  Mc 
Carty. 
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'"It's  all  a  lie,  what  they're  been 
a  tellin' !"  he  replied. 

The  Squire  looked  at  Lyman,  and 
the  rest  looked  at  one  another.  Sure- 
ly they  could  not  credit  their  own 
hearing.  But  everybody  seemed  to 
have  heard  the  same  thing  that 
everybody  else  had  heard.  Only, 
they  heard  certain  things  I  have 
not  set  down  here. 

"It's  all  a  lie!"  Richard  McCarty 
repeated  in  the  same  emphatic  way, 
lookinp-  straight  into  the  Squire's 
eyes  and  then  into  the  "Mormon" 
brethren's  eyes. 

And  I  cannot  help  remarking 
here,  now  the  thought  comes  up, 
that  you  can't  always  tell  whether 
a  man  is  truthful  or  not  by  the 
fact  that  he  looks  straight  at  you 
without  shifting  his  eves ;  for  he 
may  be  a  practiced  villain,  you 
know.  Anyway,  Richard  McCarty 
looked  his  accusers  directly  in  the 
eyes. 

"Then  how  do  you  account  for 
your  being  here?"  inquired  the  Jus- 
tice pertinently. 

"Ain't  them  fellers  Mormons?" 

"Yes,"  the  Judge  answered. 

"And  ain't  they  a  claimin'  this 
here  land  as  a  gift  f'm  A'mightv 
God?" 

"Yes,  I've  heard  so,"  admitted 
Weston. 

"Well,  then  !"  was  the  triumphant 
exclamation  of  the  bandit,  as  if  he 
had  proved  the  case. 

"But  how  came  you  to  be  taken 
bv  these  men?"  the  Squire  insisted. 
"I've  eot  to  be  satisfied,  vou  know. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  Judge,"  was 
McCarty's  answer,  "me  'nd  two 
others  was  passin'  their  old  settle- 
ment comin'  from  a  convention 
meetin'  when  they  came  out  yellin' 
like  demons.  The  other  fellers 
they  run,  but  J  stayed  to  face  the 
music,  'nd  that's  how  they  come 
to  mob  me.     And  there  Judge  ye 


have  the  hul  stor}',  straight  and 
true." 

Justice  Westun  didn't  believe  a 
word  the  man  said,  but  he  had 
a  version  of  the  capture  which 
would  better  suit  his  purpose  than 
tliat  of  the  "Mormons,"  He  was 
in  full*  sympathy  with  the  strongest 
anti-"Mormon"  sentiment  in  Jack- 
son county. 

"You're  heard  his  side  of  the 
story,  gentleman,"  said  the  Squire, 
"and  I  must  say  it  sounds  reason- 
able. It  isn't  likely  that  respectable 
men  like  Dick  here  would  break 
into  a  store  and  strew  the  goods 
in  the  street. 

"But  "Sir.  Weston,"  urged  Ly- 
man Wight,  "here's  seven  of  us 
to  testify  that  we  caught  them  in 
the  very  act  of  doing  it !" 

"I'd  rather  take  the  word  of  one 
of  our  old  settlers  here  than  the 
word  of  seven  hundred  Mormons," 
the  Squire  said.  "No  Missourian 
will  never  be  convicted  in  this  place 
on  the  sole  word  of  a  Mormon,  as 
long  as  I'm  justice  of  the  peace." 
And  then,  turning  to  McCarty,  he 
said,  "Dick,  you  may  go!" 

Not  only  did  Dick  go,  but  the 
others  went  too. 

"I'll  fix  ye  for  this!"  muttered 
the  liberated  mobber  as  a  parting 
shot. 

And  "fix"  them  he  did,  at  least 
some  of  them.  For  next  morning 
the  constable  came  to  the  homes 
of  the  seven  brethren  who  had  taken 
IMcCarty,  to  arrest  them  for  defam- 
ation of  character  and  false  impris- 
onment. [McCarty  came  olong  with 
the  officer  to  identify  the  "Mor- 
mons" of  the  previous  night.  It 
happened  that  Lyman  Wight  was 
away  seeing  what  could  be  done  to- 
wards getting  justice  in  the  matter 
of  the  attacks  on  the  Big  Blue  set- 
tlement of  the  Thursday  previous. 
But  the  other  six  were  found  and 
arrested. 
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The  six  men  were  handcuffed, 
searchea  for  dealy  weapons,  and 
marched  without  breakfast  to  the 
same  place  wliere  they  had  tried  to 
get  justice  the  night  before  in  the 
case  of  McCarty.  Squire  Weston 
seemed  not  in  thhe  least  surprised 
or  displeased. 

A  face  of  a  trial  was  gone 
through.  Each  of  the  parties  re- 
stated the  testimony,  McCarty  still 
holding  to  his  statement  of  the  night 
before  with  more  or  less  variation ; 
this  time  he  was  a  lone  traveler 
going  by  the  settlement  of  the 
"Mormons"  near  Independence 
when  he  was  mobbed,  as  he  said, 
"by  men  in  ambush,  and,  after  a 
desperate  struggle.taken  and  severe- 
ly maltreated!"  But  it  proved  suf- 
ficient. The  men  were  sentenced 
to  ten  days  in  prison,  and  taken 
immediately  to  the  Old  Block  House 
in  the  town,  which  served  for  a 
jail. 

Said  one  of  the  witnesses  after- 
wards to  Squire  Weston  :  "Although 
we  could  not  obtain  even  a  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  of  this  man  Mc 
Carty   for  breaking  into  the  store. 


yet  he  has  succeeded  in  getting 
us  put  into  jail  for  catching  him 
at  it!" 

Lyman  Wight,  when  he  came 
home  that  evening  and  learned 
what  had  occurred,  was  perfectly 
furious. 

"If  this  is  Missouri  justice,"  he 
said  in  great  wrath,  "I'll  see  what 
I  can  do  to  better  their  instruc- 
tion !" 

That  very  night  he  rode  among 
the  settlements  of  the  Saints  in 
Jackson  county  in  search  of  men 
to  defend  the  Saints  from  this  aval- 
anche of  justice  that  was  threatening 
to  fall  on  their  heads.  By  sunrise 
the  next  day  he  had  collected  two 
hundred  men,  between  forty  and 
fifty  of  whom  were  armed  with 
guns  and  pistols.  For  guns  and 
ammunition  in  that  part  of  the 
country  were  scarce,  especially 
among  the  Saints. 

"Now,"  commented  the  Wild 
Ram  of  the  Mountains  "we'll  see  if 
we  can't  teach  Missourians  a  les- 
son in  justice !" 

But  what  that  lesson  was  I  shall 
have  to  leave  till  next  time. 


VOICES  OF  STRING. 

'By  o4nnie  cMdlin- 

The   ^IZarch    toind  has   whistled,  the  rchin   has   licard, 
The  snowdrop  and  crocus  awa/.ie  from  'heir  drcanu, 

The  daisi/  and  hyacinth  take  up  the  word 
That  tulip  and  'daffodil  tell  to  the  streams. 

■  I  he  sunlight  shines  bricjhtlij,  no  cloud  in  the  sluj, 

The  buds  arc  now  swellinq,  all  nature  doth  sing. 
The  violet's  perfume  steals  silently  hij; 

Prom  the  hillside  and  valleij  come  iioices  of  sprincj. 

I  hen  listen!  oh  mortals,  the  languacje  is  plain 

I  hat  comes  from  the  moumtains,  the  streams  and  the  sod: 
Life  flowers  after  winter  we  will  tjet  rise  again, 
^por  voices  from  nature  arc  voices  from  •'-)od. 

It^iilliii  f:r  llic  •luvcnilc. 


The  Ea^er  Hare. 


A  long  time  ago,  in  a  far-off 
country,  there  was  a  famine ;  and 
this  is  how  it  came  about :  In  the 
early  spring,  when  the  first  grass 
peeped  out,  the  sun  shone  so  hot 
that  the  grass  was  dried  up.  No 
rains  fell  through  the  long  summer 
months,  so  that  the  seed  and  grain 
that  were  planted  could  not  grow, 
and  everywhere  the  fields  and  mea- 
dows— usually  so  green  and  rich — 
were  a  dull  gray-brown.  Here  and 
there  a  green  tree  waved  its  dusty 
branches  in  the  hot  wind.  When 
fall  came,  instead  of  the  well-filled 
granaries  and  barns,  there  was 
great  emptiness,  and  instead  of 
happy  fathers  and  mothers,  there 
were  grave,  troubled  ones. 

But  the  children  were  just  as 
happy  as  ever.  They  were  glad, 
even,  that  it  had  not  rained,  for 
they  could  play  out  of  doors  all  day 
long;  and  the  dust  piles  had  never 
been  so  large  and  fine. 

The  people  had  to  be  very  saving 
of  the  things  that  had  been  left 
from  the  year  before.  All  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  by  being  very  care- 
ful, they  managed  to  provide  simple 
food  for  their  families.  When 
Christrhas  came  there  were  not 
many  presents,  but  the  children  did 
not  miss  them  as  we  would,  because 
in  that  land  they  did  not  give  many 
presents   at   Christmas-time. 

Their  holiday  was  Easter  Sun- 
day. On  that  day  they  had  a  great 
celebration,  and  there  were  always 
goodies  and  presents  for  the  little 
boys  and  girls.  As  the  time  came 
nearer,  the  parents  wondered  what 
they  should  do  for  _  the  children's 
holiday.  Every  new  day  it  was 
harder  than  the  day  before  to  get 
just  plain,  coarse  bread  to  eat ;  and 
where  would  they  find  all  the  sweet- 


meats and  pretty  things  that  the 
children  had  always  had  at  Easter- 
time? 

One  evening  some  of  the  moth- 
ers met,  after  the  children  were  in 
bed,  to,  talk  about  what  they  should 
do.  One  mother  said :  "We  can 
have  eggs.  All  the  chickens  are  lay- 
ing ;  but  the  children  are  so  tired  of 
eggs,  for  they  have  them  every 
day." 

So  they  decided  that  eggs  would 
never  do  for  an  Easter  treat ;  and 
they  went  home  sorrowfully,  think- 
ing that  Easter  must  come  and  go 
like  any  other  day.  And  one  mother 
was  more  sorry  than  any  of  the  oth- 
ers. Her  dear  little  boy  and  girl 
had  been  planning  and  talking 
about  the  beautiful  time  they  were 
to  have  on  the  great  holiday. 

After  the  mother  had  gone  to  bed 
she  wondered  and  thought  if  ther 
were  any  way  by  which  she  could 
give  her  little  ones  their  happy  time. 
All  at  once  she  cried  right  out  in 
the  dark  :  "I  know  !  I  have  thought 
of  something  to  make  the  children 
happy!" 

She  could  hardly  wait  until 
morning,  and  the  first  thing  she  did 
was  to  run  into  the  next  house  and 
tell  her  neighbor  of  the  bright  plan 
she  had  thought  of.  And  the  neigh- 
bor told  some  one  else,  and  so  the 
secret  flew  until,  before  night,  all 
the  mothers  had  heard  it,  but  not  a 
single  child. 

There  was  still  a  week  before 
Easter,  so  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
whispering;  and  the  fathers  and 
mothers  smiled  every  time  they 
thought  of  the  secret.  When  Easter 
Sunday  came,  every  one  went,  first 
of  all,  to  the  great  stone  church — 
mothers  and  fathers  and  children. 
When  church  was  over,  instead  of 
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going  home,  the  older  people  sug- 
gested walking  to  the  great  wood 
just  back  of  the  church. 

"Perhaps  we  may  find  some  flow- 
ers," they  said. 

So  on  they  went,  and  soon  the 
merry  children  were  scattered 
through  the  woods,  among  the 
trees. 

Then  a  shout  went  up — now  here, 
now  there — from  all  sides. 
"Father,  mother,  look  here !" 
"See  what  I  have  found — some 
beautiful  eggs !" 
"Here's  a  red  one !" 
"I've  found  a  yellow  one  !" 
"Here's  a  whole  nestful — all  dif- 
ferent colors !" 

And  the  children  came  running, 
bringing  beautiful  colored  eggs 
which  they  had  found  in  the  soft 
moss  under  the  trees.  What  kind 
of  eggs  could  they  be?  They  were 
too  large  for  bird's  eggs ;  they  were 
large,  like  hens'  eggs,  but  who  ever 


saw  a  hen's  tgg  so  wonderfully  col- 
ored? 

Just  then,  from  behind  a  large 
tree  where  the  children  had  found  a 
nest  full  of  eggs,  there  jumped  a 
rabbit,  and  with  long  leaps  he  dis- 
appeared in  the  deep  woods,  where 
he  was  hidden  from  view  by  the 
trees  and  the  bushes. 

"It  must  be  that  the  rabbit  laid 
the  pretty  eggs,"  said  one  little  girl. 

"I  am  sure  it  was  the  rabbit," 
said  her  mother. 

"Hurrah  for  the  rabbit !  Hurrah 
for  the  Easter  rabbit!"  the  children 
cried ;  and  the  fathers  and  mothers 
were  glad  with  the  children. 

So  this  is  the  story  of  the  first 
Easter  eggs,  for,  ever  since  then, 
in  that  far-away  land,  and  in  other 
countries,  too,  has  the  Easter  hare 
brought  the  little  children  at  Eas- 
ter-time some  beautiful  colored 
eggs. 


A  Gift  From  God. 


By  Maud  Baggarley. 


Mr.  Gordon  strolled  slowly 
through  the  hop-yard,  complacency 
written  all  over  his  round  sun- 
burned face. 

The  loud  peals  of  laughter,  the 
ceaseless  chatter  of  many  voices, 
even  the  wails  of  tired  babies  and 
the  barking  of  dogs  was  music  to 
his  ears — music  because  it  meant,  if 
the  weather  continued  good,  that 
the  yield  of  hops  would  be  greater 
than  ever  before. 

"The  price  of  hops  is  away  up 
this  year  for  a  wonder,"  he  mur- 
mured, with  satisfaction,  as  his  eyes 
roved  over  the  field,  taking  in  ev- 
ery detail  of  the  familiar  scene  be- 
fore him.  The  long  rows  of  hop- 
vines  were  strung  from  pole  to  pole, 
and  the  canvas  covered  hoppers 
(one  on  each  side  of  a  row)  were 
being  deftly  and  rapidly  filled  by  the 
busy  pickers  to  many  of  whom  this 
work  meant  bread  and  butter  for 
the  winter — a  means  of  "keeping 
the  wolf  from  the  door." 

Many  of  the  women  pickers  were 
widows,  and  although  only  a  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  a  pound  was  given, 
yet  with  the  help  of  the  children  the 
mothers  were  enabled  to  take  back  a 
tidy  sum  when  they  returned  to 
their  homes  in  the  various  small 
towns  in  and  about  Yamhill  county 
— "the  hop-garden  of  Oregon." 

Not  only  widows,  but  men  with 
large  families  came  and  worked — 
some  happily,  others  stolidly,  with- 
out lifting  their  eyes,  or  their  voices, 
except  to  call  "scales"  or  "vine." 
The  gay  laughter  and  jests  of  the 
boys  and  girls  who  were  picking 
hops  in  order  to  earn  money  to  aid 
them  in  their  struggle  for  an  educa- 
tion were  unheeded  by  those  who 
could  not  spare  a  moment  from 
their  work  to  enjoy  life. 


The  ministers,  however,  and  the 
wealthy  people  who  came  for  the 
sake  of  recreation  or  health  enjoyed 
each  minute  to  the  utmost.  And 
certainly  the  life  under  the  open  sky 
and  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  hops 
brought  the  roses  to  the  cheeks  of 
more  than  one  of  the  white-faced, 
puny  folk. 

All  were  dressed  in  old  clothes, 
for  the  hop- juice  stained  everything 
an  ugly  brown  color.  The  women 
wore  sunbonnets  or  wide  hats  made 
of  China  tea-sack  matting.  And 
many  tried  to  protect  their  hands 
by  means  of  gloves,  from  the  biting 
poisonous  juice,  and  the  rough 
vines,  which  raised  great  welts  on 
the  unprotected  flesh,  leaving  it  sore 
and  bleeding. 

Dave  Gordon,  however,  was  not 
thinking  of  tired  feet,  aching  backs, 
or  bleeding  hands,  nor  was  he  prob- 
ing for  the  motives  which  kept  this 
busy  crowd  of  men,  women  and 
children  engaged  in  the  task  of 
stripping  the  fluffy  green  hops  from 
the  vines  into  the  hoppers  placed  to 
receive  them.  He  saw,  it  is  true,  the 
flapping  sun  hats,  the  "vine-cutters" 
running  and  stumbling  across  the 
fields,  lowering  the  wires  on  which 
the  vines  were  strung,  and  he  saw 
them  assist  in  moving  the  hoppers 
farther  down  the  rows.  He  watched 
the  "yard-boss"  as  he  hurried  across 
the  yard  in  answer  to  the  cry  of 
"scales,"  saw  him  empty  the  hops 
from  the  hoppers  into  the  immense 
hop-sacks  and  saw  him  weigh  them, 
record  the  number  of  pounds  in  his 
book,  pass  over  a  ticket  to  the  pick- 
er, and  hurry  on. 

The  smell  of  sulphur,  which  drift- 
ed from  the  hop-house,  where  the 
hops  were  dying  and  that  of  the 
fresh  ones  in  the  big  sacks  piled  up 
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l^etween  the  rows  waiting  to  be 
hauled  to  the  hophouse ;  the  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  hops,  in  the  val- 
ley below  him,  which  looked  like  a 
green  ocean  with  every  "rounded 
billow  fixed  and  motionless;"  the 
hills  standing  out  like  a  bas-relief 
from  the  clear  September  sky;  and 
an  occasional  gleam  of  silver,  which 
he  knew  to  be  the  Yamhill  river, — 
all  these  things  reached  Dave  Gor- 
don, and  it  was  like  the  smell  of 
incense  in  the  nostrils  of  a  heathen 
god. 

After  his  first  survey  of  the  hop- 
field  Gordon  stood,  for  a  long  time, 
like  a  sentinel,  his  arms  folded 
across  his  chest,  his  hat  pulled  low 
over  his  eyes,  looking  off  over  the 
valley. 

He  awoke,  at  last,  from  his  mus- 
ing to  a  realization  of  his  surround- 
ings to  find  the  sun  low  in  the  west, 
a  tang  of  rain  in  the  air,  and  his 
neighbor,  the  owner  of  a  small  hop- 
yard  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  ap- 
proaching him,  hesitatingly.  Gor- 
don's face  clouded  as  he  noted  the 
bowed  form,  furrowed  face,  and 
lagging  foot-steps  of  Mr.  Wilton. 

"Well,"  ejaculated  Gordon,  gruff- 
ly, acknowledging  Wilton's  saluta- 
tion by  a  curt  nod.  "Say  your  say 
and  be  quick  about  it.  It'll  soon  be 
dark,  and  I  must  attend  to  putting 
on  another  "floor"  of  hops." 

"I'm  sorry  to  detain  you,  Dave," 
nuirmurcd  Wilton,  apologetically. 
"I  just  wanted  to  ask  you  again  if 
vou  wouldn't  consider  the  proposi- 
tion I  made  you,  last  week,  aliout 
allowing  some  of  your  pickers  to 
move  over  and  pick  my  hops." 

"Rcconsi<lcr,  reconsider,  I  should 
say  not!"  sputtered  Gordon.  "Did 
you  reconsider  that  little  matter  of 
the  boundary  fence  ten  years  ago, 
John   Wilton?" 

Wilton's  face  fell,  alllmugli  he 
made  no  reply,  vet  his  heart  con- 
tracted painfully  as  he  thought  of 


what  it  would  mean  to  him  to  have 
the  hops  go  unpicked.  His  work 
and  that  of  his  sons  for  nearly  a 
year  lost,  and  what  was  a  thousand 
times  worse,  no  money  with  which 
to  send  his  invalid  wife  to  a  milder 
climate. 

"When  you  get  ready  to  give  me 
my  rights  I'll  consider  yours,"  re- 
marked Gordon,  dryly,  as  he  turned 
away. 

Wilton  did  not  answer,  but  stood 
for  a  while  lost  in  deep  thought; 
then  with  a  sigh  walked  slowly  and 
despondently  homeward. 

"Old  'Dave  Harum,'  was  right," 
muttered  Gordon,  as  he  strode  hast- 
ily along,  "you  want  to  'do  unto  the 
other  fellow  as  he  would  like  to  do 
unto  you,  and  do  it  fust,'  "  and  he 
smiled  grimly. 

Although  as  rough  and  prickly  as 
a  chestnut  burr,  hasty  of  temper  and 
quick  of  speech,  yet  Dave  Gordon 
had  a  very  tender  heart.  He  had 
become,  however,  in  his  effort  to 
accumulate  wealth  a  little  soured, 
and  would  have  grown,  ere  this  to 
be  as  uncharitable  as  the  famous 
Levite  priest,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  lovely,  generous,  gentle,  little 
wife,  who  made  him  ashamed  to  do 
]ietty  things. 

The  one  sorrow  of  his  life  had 
been  that  no  child  had  come  to  bless 
their  union,  no  son  to  inherit  his 
wealth,  no  daughter  to  gladden  the 
yearning  mother-heart  of  his  wife. 

For  years  it  had  been  the  desire 
of  Mrs.  Gordon's  heart  to  adopt  a 
little  one,  but  this  her  husband  re- 
fused to  think  of,  although  usually 
i|uick  to  grant  her  slightest  wish. 

"An  ado]ited  child  would  only 
'bring  our  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave,"  argued  Mr.  Gordon. 
"  People  who  are  fit  to  have  children 
lake  care  of  thcni.  Tiiose  who  cast 
(hem  off  have  already  given  tlicm  a 
bad  inheritance.  It's  no  use,  her- 
editary   vices   and    inclinations    arc 
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stronger     than    anything    else    on 
earth." 

"I  differ  with  you,"  his  wife 
would  reply,  quietly.  "We  are  the 
children  of  God — a  King.  And  al- 
though we  receive  much  from  our 
parents  here,  yet  I  believe  that  we 
inherit  most  from  our  heavenly 
Father.  And  I  believe  that  these 
little  ones,  if  loved  and  guarded, 
and  wisely  trained,  will  bring  only 
joy. 

"That  old  story  of  heredity  being 
stronger  than  environment  has  cost 
many  a  little  child  a  home  and  a 
happy  life  and  caused  it  to  drift  into 
a  loveless  existence  of  sin  and 
shame  and  crime.  I  shall  always  be- 
lieve that  with  God's  love  and  a 
proper  environment,  all  things  bad 
may  be  overcome ;  for  good  is 
stronger  than  evil." 

Mr.  Gordon  would  listen  to  his 
wife  indulgently  and  though  .usual- 
ly silenced  was  never  quite  con- 
vinced. 

Today,  sore  at  heart  as  he  longed 
for  a  child,  angry  with  himself  to 
think  that  he  had  been  unjust  in  his 
dealings  with  a  neighbor  on  the  ac- 
count of  an  old  grudge,  unwilling 
to  meet  the  men  at  the  hop-house 
just  yet,  and  knowing  that  the  work 
would  go  on  just  as  well  without 
him,  Gordon  hastened  over  the  wilt- 
ed vines,  clinging  to  the  wires,  now 
prone  on  the  ground,  and  plunged 
into  the  jungle  of  unpicked  hops  to 
get  away  from  everybody — himself- 
.  included. 

The  poles,  each  crowned  with 
fluffy  hops  and  green  leaves,  reach- 
ed far  above  his  head,  and  the  long 
vines,  thick  with  foliage,  ran  out  on 
the  wires,  strung  from  the  top  of 
one  pole  to  another,  and  sent  down 
long  tendrils,  thus  forming  a  screen 
on  each  side  of  him. 

Tired,  at  length,  he  flung  himself 
down  on  the  soft  ground.  Lulled 
by  the  sounds  of  deepening  twilight 


and  the  low  tones  of  the  wind  he 
drifted  into  a  semi-unconscious 
state,  from  which  he  was  aroused 
by  the  sound  of  a  soft,  sobbing 
voice — a  baby's  voice. 

He  sprang  erect  and  looked  about 
him  in  bewilderment. 

"O,  I  want  a  mother  and  father, 
God.  Didn't  you  mean  for  all  lit- 
tle girls  to  have  them?"  the  child 
was  saying.  "You  took  my  father, 
and  I'm  all  alone — and  on  one 
wants  me- — and — and—-"  the  voice 
trailed  off  into  silence. 

Gordon  lifted  the  screening  vines 
gently,  and  saw  a  little  figure  hud- 
dled in  the  shadow  of  a  hop-pole. 

"Kiddie,"  he  called,  softly,  "are 
you  lost?" 

The  child  struggled  to  its  feet,  ut- 
tering a  startled  cry,  and  Gordon 
saw  that  it  was  lame. 

A  great  tenderness,  almost  mater- 
nal, was  born  in  the  man's  heart, 
and  he  sank  to  his  knees  and  gath- 
ered the  child  to  his  breast,  where 
it  nestled  perfectly  contented,  never 
doubting  but  that  its  prayer  had 
been  answered  literally,  while  the 
man  soothed  it,  crooned  to  it  and 
rocked  it  in  his  arms  while  great 
hot  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

Worn  out  from  weeping  the  child 
soon  slept  cuddled  in  loving  arms 
for  once  in  its  life. 

It  was  too  dark  to  discern  the  lit- 
tle one's  features,  but  beautiful  or 
ugly  it  mattered  not  to  Gordon.  If 
was  small,  and  lonely,  and  sweet, 
and  as  the  helpless,  soft,  warm  lit- 
tle body  snuggled  close  to  him  his 
heart  was  filled  with  joy,  and  a 
great  flood  of  protective  tenderness 
swept  over  his  soul. 

Rising,  at  last,  he  bore  the  child 
to  the  hop-house  without  awaken- 
ing her,  and  ascertained  her  history 
from  one  of  the  men  on  night  shift, 
who  happened  to  know  the  facts. 

She  had  been  an  unwelcome  babe 
in  the  first  place,  and  had  been  neg- 
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lected  by  her  mother.  When  she 
was  a  year  old  her  father  died,  and 
a  few  months  later  her  mother  mar- 
ried again,  and  the  second  husband 
refused  to  allow  the  woman  to  keep 
her  child.  Cast  off  by  the  mother, 
an  aunt  gave  the  little  thing  a 
grudging  shelter.  Harsh  words  and 
ill-treatment  had  been  the  portion 
of  the  child  all  the  days  of  her  short 
life. 

After  listening  to  the  man's  story 
Gordon  took  the  girl  to  the  camp  of 
her  relatives  who,  not  at  all  alarmed 
by  the  little  one's  absence,  gladly 
gave  their  consent  to  the  babe's 
adoption.  Finally  the  man  turned 
his  steps  home-ward. 

Mrs.  Gordon,  accustomed  to  wait- 
ing supper  for  her  busy  husband, sat 
by  the  fire  sewing.  She  was  endeav- 
oring to  unfasten  a  kmk  in  her 
thread,  hence  did  not  look  up  when 
her  husband  entered,  but  spoke  to 
him,  softly. 

Gordon  hastened  across  the 
room,  brushed  her  work  aside,  and 
deposited  his  burden  in  the  lap  of 
his  astonished  wife. 


The  child  opened  its  big  brown 
eyes,  a  dimple  creeping  into  its 
cheek  as  it  smiled,  then  fell  asleep 
once  more. 

"It's  ours,  Mary,  our  very  own," 
exulted  Gordon,  kneeling  on  the 
floor  and  putting  his  arms  around 
his  wife  and  the  child. . 

"O,  Dave,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gor- 
don, rapturously  raining  kisses  on 
the  sweet,  flower-like  face,  "you'll 
never  be  sorry." 

"I  know  it,"  said  he,  emphatically. 
"I'm  sure  she'll  prove  a  blessing. 
And  what  is  more,"  he  continued, 
"I  mean  to  go  to  the  "Children's 
Home,"  in  Portland,  and  get  a  cou- 
ple of  boys  and  maybe  another  girl. 
We  have  plenty  of  help  and  plenty 
of  money — and — and — perhaps,"  he 
went  on,  diffidently,  "perhaps  the 
Lord  thought  there  were  enough 
children  here  who  needed  'mother- 
'ing'   without  sending  others. 

"And,  Mary,"  said  David,  pulling 
her  head  down  and  rubbing  his 
cheek  against  hers,  "I'm  going  to 
do  as  you  want  me  to  and  help  Wil- 
ton out  a  bit,  for  I  guess  the  "Gold- 
en Rule''  is  the  best,  after  all." 


HEAVEN. 
By  Mabel  Gottfrcdson,  Age  14  Years. 


"Have  you  ever  been  to  Heaven  f 

Is  it  very  high? 
Is  it  very  far  to  Heaven? 

And  is  it  fun  to  die? 

"My  teacher  told  mc  that  it  ivas, 
In  Sunday  School,  last  ivcek, 

And  if  ive're  good,  like  Jesus  was, 
If  we're  holy,  just  and  meek, 

"We'll  go  to  Jesus  zvhen  zve  die, 

And  He  ivill  love  us,  too; 
We'll  go  to  His  great  home  on  high 

If  we're  but  good  and  true. 

"My  teacher  said  that  God  lived  there. 
Is  that  true,  mamma  dear? 

Written  f,ir  the  Juvenile. 


Was  it  Him  to  whom  I  said  my  firayer 
All  the  time  last  year?" 

With  haf'f'y  heart  and  'willing  hand 
That  innocent  child  that  day 

Was  the  huffiest  child  in  all  the  land, 
U'hrlhcr  at  work  or  flay. 

Then  let  us  think  of  Heaven  more 

And  how  ive  all  should  he 
Innocent  and  just  and  fure. 

Just  as  we  ought  to  he. 

.Ind  zvhen  zve  reach  the  Heaven  above 

Where  all  will  haffy  he, 
We'll  live  in  unity  and  loz'c 

.ind  ahvays  will  he  free. 


Children  of  the  Mill. 


II. 

now    TIIEY    CAUGHT    THE    BEAR 

One  morning  Sam  got  up  early. 
He  and  John  and  Bob  slept  on  top 
ot  the  blacksmitli  shop  by  the  edge 
of  the  creek.  Sam  wanted  to  get 
up  early  so  that  he  might  surprise 
his  father  by  making  the  fire  for 
him. 

As  he  walked  along  the  path  to- 
ward the  house,  he  saw  the  tracks 
of  some  animal.  He  stopped  to 
look  at  them,  then  ran  back  to  the 
blacksmith  shop  calling  out — 

"Bear  tracks!  Bear  tracks!" 

In  a  jitify  Bob  was  up,  and  the 
two  boys  were  following  the  foot- 
prints of  the  bear.  They  led  round 
the  house,  up  to  the  mill  and  then 
off  to  the  mouth  of  North  Fork. 
The  boys  turned  back  at  this  point 
to  tell  the  others. 

Soon  all  were  out  looking  at  the 
tracks. 

"It's  bear  tracks  ail  right,  and  a 
pretty  big  fellow,  too,"  said  John. 
"Let's  follow  it,  Sam,  after  break- 
fast, and  maybe  we  can  kill  it. 
Come  on.  John ;  bring  your  rifle. 
May  we.  Father?"  asked  Bob. 

Tliey  all  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
ten-year-old  Bob  killing  a  bear. 

"You  may  follow  it  as  far  up  as 
Smith's  cabin,  for  I  want  you  boys 
to  take  a  ham  and  some  things 
for  them,"  said  their  father. 

t'.i's  cabin  was  about  three 
miles  up  the  North  Fork.  Two 
men  were  camping  there  and  cut- 
ting logs  for  the  mill. 

"Do  you  think  they'll  overtake 
the  bear?"  asked  Mrs.  Thomas. 

"No!"  said  Mr.  Thomas,  "there's 
no  danger  of  that." 

After  breakfast  the  boys  set  out, 
John  with  his  rifle  and  Sam  with 
his    shotgun. 


"Maybe  you  think  I  couldn't  help 
kill  a  bear  because  I  haven't  a  gun," 
said  Bob,  "See  this  big  club.  If  I 
should  hit  him  a  crack  on  the  head 
with  that,  it  would  knock  him  sense- 
less." 

"Never  mind,  Bob,  you'll  have  a 
gun  some  day,"  encouraged  his 
mother. 

The  boys  followed  the  tracks 
easily  up  the  steep,  narrow  road, 
passing  great  piles  of  trees,  which 
had  been  uprooted  and  piled  high 
by  the  last  winter's  snow-slide,  and 
up  through  beautiful  groves  of  pine 
and  quaking-asp.  Still  the  tracks 
never  turned  from  the  road.  At 
last,  about  noon,  they  reached 
Smith's  cabin.  But  the  bear  had 
gone  straight  on. 

The  cabin  was  among  the  pines. 
It  was  made  of  logs  and  had  no 
glass  at  the  window  nor  any  door 
at  the  door-opening.  Inside  there 
were  two  bunks,  a  camp  stove,  a 
rude  table  and  some  three-legged 
stools.  The  floor  was  a  dirt  one. 
Behind  the  cabin  there  was  a  shed, 
where  the  men  put  their  horses 
when  they  came  to  haul  the  logs 
to  the  mill. 

The  loggers  were  out  cutting 
trees.  So  the  boys  threw  them- 
selves on  the  bunks  to  rest. 

"I'm  hungry,"  said  Bob,  "I  wish 
we  could  find  something  to  eat. 
Thev  don't  seem  to  have  anvthing 
here'." 

The  boys  looked  ruefully  at  the 
empty  shelves. 

In  those  days  it  was  the  custom 
among  travelers  in  the  canyons  to 
make  themselves  at  home  in  one 
another's  cabins.  If  the  owner  hap- 
pened to  be  out,  it  was  thought  per- 
fectly proper  to  help  oneself  to 
whatever  food  could  be  found. 

"Here's  a  bottle !  I  wonder  what's 
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in  it."  exclaimed  Sam,  reaching  for 
it.  "jMolasses!  Hand  me  that  long 
straw,  Bob,  and  I'll  suck  some  out." 

'Give  me  some,  too."  said  Bob.  So 
they  lay  on  the  bunk  and  sucked 
molasses  out  of  the  bottle. 

In  a  short  time  the  two  loggers 
came  home  for  their  dinner. 

"Hello,  boys !  So  you're  up  at 
the  mill  again.  Glad  to  get  back?" 
This  was  Bill  Smith,  one  of  the  log- 
gers. 

"Yes,  sir,  we  are."  Answered 
Sam.  "We  tracked  a  bear  up  here 
this  morning.  It  came  down  to  the 
mill  last  night." 

"Did  it  steal  anything?"  asked 
Bill. 

"No,  sir,  I  don't  think  so.  We 
didn't  miss  anything. 

"Well,  there's  the  biggest  thief  of 
a  bear  up  here  you  ever  heard  of," 
said  Bill.  "This  is  where  we  hide 
our  grub  away  from  him."  And 
he  pulled  out  from  under  one  of 
the  bunks  a  shallow  box  with  a  lid 
on. 

He  took  out  same  bacon  and 
busied  himself  about  getting  din- 
ner. 

BoIj  and  Sam  were  anxious  to 
hear  more  about  the  bear  thief. 

At  last  Bob  said,  "Is  it  a  very  big 
bear?" 

"Pretty  good  size." 

"Does  he  ever  come  in  the  day 
time?"  Bob  looked  behind  him. 

"No,  he  comes  at  night  mostly." 

"Aren't  you  here  niglits,  then?" 
asked  Sam. 

"Yes,  we're  licre  all  righl,  but  thai 
don't  trouble  him.  lie  comes  right 
in  and  helps  himself." 

"Why  don't  you  shoot  him?" 
asked  Jnjm. 

"I  le  al\va_\'s  comes  in  mi  (juietly  he 
never  wakes  us  up.  I  Ic  steals  the 
ham  and  bacon  first  and  hel])S  him- 
self to  the  molasses  or  sugar  (jr  any- 
thing else  he  likes,  tlicn  goes  off 
again,  and  we  never  know  he's  been 


here  till  morning.  But  I  don't  like 
the  idea  of  him  getting  this  fine 
ham  you  brought.  I  can't  put  it 
under  the  bunk ;  it's  too  low. 

"Why  don't  you  watch  for  him?" 
asked  Bob. 

"I'm  going  to.  I  believe  I'll  do 
it  to-night." 

"Let's  stay  up  here  and  help," 
suggested  Sam. 

"Yes,"  said  John  and  Bob.  "We 
could  take  turns  watching  with 
you." 

"All  right,  but  you'd  better  go 
down  and  ask  your  father  first," 
said  Bill. 

"Bob  and  I  will  go  down,  then 
we  can  ride  the  ponies  back.  Shall 
we,  John?"  asked  Sam. 

"Yes,  and  bring  up  some  blan- 
kets." 

Bob  and  Sam  gave  each  other  a 
look  which  said  as  plainly  as  look 
could,  "Won't  this  be  fun!" 

After  their  dinner  of  biscuits  and 
molasses,  bacon  and  fried  potatoes, 
the  boys  set  out. 

About  five  o'clock  they  were  back. 
Their  father,  who  knew  the  men 
were  very  trustworthy,  had  given 
his  consent. 

Their  mother  sent  up  some  cake 
and  fruit,  which  was  a  great  treat 
to  the  loggers. 

At  night  they  built  a  bon  fire  and 
sat  around  it  teiliiip-  stories  till  bed- 
lime. 

"I'll  take  my  blankets  antl  lie 
right  across  the  door,"  .said  Bill. 
"And  I'll  ]nit  my  rille  right  here 
by  my  s\i\v.  When  he  comes  I'll 
>hiiol.  Then  you  boys  can  get  vour 
guns,  and  we'll  finish  him  in  no 
time.  It's  lull  iiKinii;  \\  r  can  see 
him  withunt  any  trouble.  I  think 
that  will  be  a  good  way.  Then 
you  boys  won't  have  to  lose  anv 
sleep  watching,  and  1  won't  have 
to,  either." 

Sam  whis]H'red  to  i'.nl):  "Let's 
nut    go   to   sleep   at    all,    and    wIkmi 
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we  see  him  coming,  shoot  first. 
Maybe  we  can  kill  him  all  by  our- 
selves." 

They  kept  awake  until  they  heard 
the  heavy  breathing  of  the  loggers. 
But  they  had  walked  far  that  day 
and  were  very  tired.  The  effort 
to  keep  awake  was  too  much  for 
them.  So  finally  all  were  fast 
asleep. 

In  the  morning  the  logger,  who 
slept  in  the  bunk,  awoke  first  and 
called  out  to  Bill — 

"Hello,  Bill!  wake  up!  Did  you 
get  that  bear  ?" 

The  boys  started  from  sleep, 
thinking  it  was  in  the  night  and 
the  bear  had  just  come. 

"I  guess  he  smelled  me  here  and 
was  afraid  to  come  in,"  said  Bill. 

Then  they  all  looked  towards  the 
nail  where  the  ham  was.  But  it 
wasn't  there ! 

"Say,  now,  you've  hid  that  ham !" 


said  Bill.  "Dave,  you're  trying  to 
fool  us." 

"No,  honor  bright,  just  woke  up." 

"Well  how  could  the  bear  get 
it?"  asked  the  boys. 

"He  couldn't  without  stepping 
over  me,"  said  Bill. 

"Look  for  his  tracks,"  some  one 
said. 

There  on  the  dirt  floor  they  could 
see  plainly  enough  the  tracks  of 
Bruin. 

"Here's  where  he  stepped  over 
you  when  he  came  in,  Bill,"  said 
Dave.  "And  see  where  he  went 
out." 

"Well,  well!  if  that  don't  beat 
all !"  And  Bill  looked  very  sheep- 
ish. 

Dave  sat  on  his  bunk  and  laughed 
till  the  tears  came. 

."Never  you  mind,  boys,  we'll  get 
him  yet !"  said  Bill. 


Two  Little  Stories. 

a 

An  Engine  Driver's  Story.  Lincoln's  Tenderness  of  Heart. 


"Yes,  indeed,  we  have  some  queer 
little  incidents  happen  to  us,"  said 
the  engine  driver,  as  he  phed  his 
oil  can  about  and  under  his  machine. 
"A  queer  thing  happened  to  me 
about  a  year  ago.  You'd  think  it 
queer  for  a  rough  man  like  me  to 
cry  for  ten  minutes,  and  nobody 
hurt,  either,  wouldn't  you?  Well, 
I  did,  and  I  can  almost  cry  every 
time  I  think  of  it.  I  was  running 
along  one  afternoon  pretty  lively, 
when  I  approached  a  little  village 
where  the  track  cuts  through  the 
streets,  I  slacked  up  a  little,  but  was 
still  making  good  speed,  when  sud- 
denly, about  twenty  rods  ahead  of 
me,  a  little  girl,  not  more  than 
three  years  old,  toddled  on  to  the 
track.  You  can't  even  imagine  my 
feelings. 

"There  was  no  way  to  save  her. 
It  was  impossible  to  stop,  or  even 
slacken  much,  at  that  distance,  as 
the  train  was  heavy  and  the  grade 
descending.  In  ten  seconds  it  would 
have  been  all  over ;  and  after  revers- 
ing and  applying  the  brakes,  I  shut 
my  eyes.  I  didn't  want  to  see  any 
more.  As  we  slowed  down  my  fire- 
man stuck  his  head  out  of  the  cab 
window  to  see  what  I'd  stopped  for, 
when  he  laughed,  and  shouted  to 
me:  'Jim,  look  here!'  I  looked,  and 
there  was  a  big,  black  Newfound- 
lanrl  dog  holding  the  little  girl  in 
his  mouth,  leisurely  walking  toward 
the  house  where  she  evidently  be- 
longed. She  was  kicking  and  cry- 
ing, so  that  I  knew  she  wasn't  hurt 
and  the  dog  saved  her. 

"My  fireman  thought  it  funny 
and  kept  on  laughing,  1)Ut  I  cried 
like  a  woman !  I  just  couldn't  help 
it,  T  had  a  little  girl  of  my  own  at 
home." 


His  sympathies  went  forth  to  ani- 
mals as  well  as  to  his  fellow  men. 
Upon  one  of  his  visits  to  General 
Grant's  headquarters  in  front  of 
Petersburg,  just  before  the  Appo- 
mattox campaign  began,  he  stepped 
into  the  telegraph  operator's  tent 
in  company  with  Colonel  Bowers 
our  adjutant  general.  I  was  in  the 
tent  at  the  time,  and  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  three  tiny  kittens 
crawling  about  the  floor.  The  moth- 
er had  died,  and  the  little  wanderers 
in  their  grief  were  mewing  piteous- 
ly.  Mr.  Lincoln  picked  them  up 
tenderly,  sat  down  on  a  camp  chair, 
took  them  on  his  lap,  stroked  their 
soft  fur,  and  murmured,  "Poor  lit- 
le  creatures  !  Don't  cry !  You'll 
be  taken  good  care  of."  Then  turn- 
ing to  Bowers,  he  said,  "Colonel, 
I  hope  you  will  see  that  these  poor 
little  motherless  waifs  are  given 
plenty  of  good  milk  and  treated 
kindly."  "I  will  see  that  they  are 
taken  in  charge  by  the  cook  of  our 
mess  and  well  cared  for.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," replied  Bowers.  Three  times 
I  saw  the  President  go  to  that  tent 
during  his  short  visit,  and  pick 
up  those  little  kittens,  fondle  them, 
and  take  out  his  handkerchief  and 
wipe  their  eyes  as  they  lay  on  his 
lap,  purring  their  gratitude.  It 
seemed  a  strange  sight,  on  the  eve 
of  battle,  when  everyone  was  think- 
ing only  of  the  science  of  destruc- 
tion, to  see  the  hand  that  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  hac(  loosed  the 
shackles  of  four  millions  of  bonds- 
men, and  had  signed  the  commission 
of  every  officer  of  that  gallant  army, 
from  the  general  in  chief  to  the 
humblest,  lieutenant,  tenderly  ca- 
ressing three  stray  kittens. 


WOUNDED. 

By  Grace  Ingles  rrost. 

Wounded ! 

Not  Willi  weapons  fashioned  Dv  man's  hand, 
Ah  no:  with  one  which  heener  is  bv  far— 
The  tonque,  that  tiny  member  wliich  so  oft 
Dolh  deal  forth  pain  more  terrible  than  death. 

Wounded ! 

Not  bv  one  who  claln'ied  a  foe  to  be, 
Bv  one  who  bore  the  sacred  name  of  friend. 
'I'is  such  alone  who  have  the  power  to  give 
To  human  hearts  the  deepest,  cruelest  wounds. 

Wounded ! 

Nust  it  be  thus  throughout  mortalitg? 
E'en  the  dear  Lord  such  pain  was  forced  to  bear. 
Thinh  ve  the  wounds  of  nail-pierced  t\ands  and  feet 
Were  greater  than  the  wound  of  trciit'rous  hiss? 

Wounded ! 

Mv  soul  behold  and  seeing  ne'er  forget 
To  write  upon  the  tablets  of  thine  heart 
'Twere  better  far  that  tongue  should  never  speak 
Than  speahing,  unto  others  pain  impart. 

Written  for  the  Juvenile. 


The   Fir^   Conference  of  the   Church. 

From  the  Autobiography  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  June,  1830,  we  held  our  first  conference  as  an 
organized  Church.  Our  members  were  about  thirty,  besides  whom  many 
assembled  with  us,  who  were  either  believers  or  anxious  to  learn.  Having 
opened  by  singing  and  prayer,  we  partook  together  of  the  emblems  of  the 
body  and  blocd  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  then  proceeded  to  confirm 
several  who  had  lately  been  baptized,  after  which  we  called  and  ordained 
several  to  the  various  offices  of  the  Priesthood.  Much  exhortation  and 
instruction  was  given,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  was  poured  out  upon  us  in  a 
miraculous  manner — many  of  our  number  prophesied,  whilst  others  had 
the  heavens  opened  to  their  view,  and  were  so  overcome  that  we  had 
to  lay  them  on  beds,  or  other  convenient  places;  among  the  rest  was  Brother 
Newel  Knight,  who  had  to  be  placed  on  a  bed,  being  unable  to  help  himself. 
By  his  own  account  of  the  transaction,  he  could  not  understand  why  we 
should  lay  him  on  the  bed,  as  he  felt  no  sense  of  weakness.  He  felt  his 
heart  filled  with  love,  with  glory,  and  pleasure  unspeakable,  and  could  dis- 
cern all  that  was  going  on  in  the  room;  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  vision  of  the 
future,  burst  upon  him.  He  saw  there  represented  the  great  work  which 
through  my  instrumentality  was  yet  to  be  accomplished.  He  saw  heaven 
opened  and  beheld  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  en  high,  and  had  it  made  plain  to  his  understanding  that  the  time 
would  ccme  when  he  would  be  admitted  into  His  presence  to  enjoy  His 
society  for  ever  and  ever.  When  their  bodily  strength  was  restored  to 
these  brethren,  they  shouted  hosannas  to  God  and  the  Lamb,  and  rehearsed 
the  glorious  things  which  they  had  seen  and  felt,  whilst  they  were  yet  in 
the  spirit. 

Such  scenes  as  these  were  calculated  to  inspire  our  hearts  with  joy 
unspeakable,  and  fill  us  with  awe  and  reverence  for  that  Almighty  Being, 
by  whose  grace  we  had  been  called  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about, 
for  the  children  of  men,  the  enjoyment  of  such  glorious  blessings  as  were 
now  at  this  time  poured  out  upon  us.  To  find  ourselves  engaged  in  the 
very  same  order  of  things  as  observed  by  the  holy  Apostles  of  old;  to  realize 
the  importance  and  solemnity  of  such  proceedings;  and  to  witness  and  feel 
with  our  own  natural  senses,  the  like  glorious  manifestations  of  the  Priest- 
hood, the  gifts  and  blessings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  goodness  and 
condescension  of  a  mercifil  Gcd  unto  such  as  obey  the  everlasting  Gospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  combined  to  create  within  us  sensations  of  raptu- 
rous gratitude,  and  inspire  us  with  fresh  zeal  and  energy  in  the  cause  of 
truth. 


The  Baby's  Prayer. 

By  Katie  Grover. 


"Where  are  the  boys?"  asked 
papa  as  he  came  into  the  pleasant 
sitting-room  where  mamma  sat 
reading.  The  unusual  quiet  of  the 
house  struck  him  at  once,  and  he 
glanced  around  for  traces  of  toys 
and  books,  and  the  little  caps  and 
coats,  which  usually  adorned  the 
room,  but  everything  was  spick  and 
span. 

Mamma  looked  up  from  her  book 
and  smiled,  saying,  softly : 

"Do  you  miss  them,  too?  They 
have  gone  to  Sunday  School  with 
our  neighbor's  little  girl.  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  be  here 
all  by  myself,  and  enjoy  the  quiet, 
but  the  morning  has  been  painfully 
long  and  dreary.  I  had  no  idea  I 
should  miss  my  noisy  boys  so  much. 
I  find  I  cannot  enjoy  my  books  half 
so  well  as  when  they  are  here  to  in- 
terrupt and  ask  questions  between 
every  line  or  so." 

"Dear  little  youngsters,"  said 
papa,  "I  think  we  have  three  of  the 
finest  boys  in  the  world ;  thanks  to 
the  noble  little  mother  who  gave 
them  to  me." 

He  drew  her  fondly  to  him  and 
kissed  her  tenderly,  then  sat  down 
in  his  easy  chair  to  enjoy  his  cigar 
and  the  morning  paper.  He  was  a 
large,  fine-appearing  man,  with 
dark,  kindly-looking  features, whose 
mouth  and  eyes  had  a  smile  for 
everybody.  Perhaps  that  was  the 
secret  of  his  being  so  well  liked  by 
so  many.  Wife  and  children  adored 
him,  friends  and  acquaintances 
sought  his  company,  and  followed 
where  he  led. 

His  wife,  dearly  as  she  loved  him, 
was  not  blind  to  his  failings.  To- 
day, as  she  sat  there  apparently  ab- 
sorbed  in   her  book,   her  thoughts 


kept  straying  to  him, while  the  great 
problem  repeated  itself  as  it  had  so 
many  times  before  with  the  same 
intensity : 

"What  can  be  done  to  save  him?" 

The  three  boys  were  their  pride 
and  joy,  and  while  the  father  want- 
ed them  to  be  strong  and  healthy, 
the  mother's  prayer  was  that  they 
might  become  good  and  noble  men. 
She  herself  was  resolved  to  be  and 
to  do  all  that  a  mother  could  by 
way  of  example  for  her  little  ones — 
but  the  father — what  of  him?  Her 
task  seemed  extremely  hard  when 
he  was  continually  doing  or  leaving 
undone  so  many  of  the  things  which 
the  boys  must  be  taught  were  wrong 
and  sinful.  The  little  fellows  look- 
•il  up  to  him  with  such  adoring 
faith  in  his  perfection  that  the  moth- 
er's heart  trembled  and  shrank 
from  the  duty  which  lay  before  her. 

A  great  stamping  and  kicking  of 
three  little  pairs  of  sturdy  feet  com- 
ing pell  mell  up  the  front  porch 
steps  now  broke  the  stillness ;  and 
in  rushed  Cecil  and  Basil,  the  four- 
year-old  twins,  followed  by  two- 
year-old  baby  fiallie. 

"O  mamma,  they  want  us  to 
come  again  next  Sunday,"  called 
out  the  twins,  together,  as  they 
threw  oflF  their  caps,  and  ran  to  her, 
all  excitement 

"Tome  'dain  next  Sunny."  re- 
peated baby  Hallie,  with  a  happy 
smile.  "And  I  has  to  tell  a  'tory. 
Papa,  tell  me  one  nice  one." 

"Well,  boys,  what  have  you 
learned  at  Sunday  School  this 
morning?"  asked  papa,  looking  up 
with  the  smile  which  was  usually 
the  signal  for  the  three  of  them  to 
rush  into  his  arms. 

Cecil  and  Basil  looked  at  him  and 
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then  at  each  other,  then  Cecil  ran 
to  him,  and  clinging  to  his  father's 
arm  said,  in  a  tremulous  little  voice  : 

"Papa,  don't  good  men  smoke, 
and  aren't  you  a  good  man,  papa?" 

"I  didn't  like  them  to  say  that," 
said  Basil,  with  a  sob,  "  cause  I 
thought  you  was  the  bestest  man  in 
all  the  world,  papa." 

"Papa  will  be  good ;  I  pray  for 
him,"  said  little  Hallie,  kneeling  by 
his  mother,  and  clasping  his  baby 
hands  on  her  lap. 

The  mother  caught  her  breath 
and  bowed  her  head  over  her  baby's 
golden  curls,  while  the  father's  face 
flushed  and  quivered  painfully. 

"Please  Dod,  don't  let  my  papa 
'moke  any  more.  Name  a  Jesus, 
Amen." 

Then  Hallie  stood  up  and  tod- 
dled over  to  his  father,  his  sweet 
fact  radiant  with  innocence  and 
hope. 

"Now,  papa,  Dod  will  help  'ou, 
won't  Him?" 

His  father  took  him  into  his  arms 
and  pressed  him  closely  to  his 
breast.  Then  the  twins  climbed  up, 
and  claimed  their  share  of  love  and 
caresses.  He  held  them  all  very 
closely,  as  though  he  would  never 
let  them  go  again.  Only  the  min- 
ute before,  as  it  were,  they  seemed 
to  be  slipping  from  him,  to  be  los- 
ing faith  in  him  ;  and  he  could  have 


sobbed  aloud,  so  keenly  did  he  suf- 
fer ;  but  now  their  little  arms  clung 
around  him,  and  their  sweet,  wet 
kisses  bedewed  his  face. 

"Dearest,"  murmured  his  wife, 
she,  too,  coming  to  his  side  and  slip- 
ping her  arm  around  his  neck. 
"Don't  feel  hurt  at  what  the  little 
things  have  said.  Though  they,  in 
their  wise  baby  fashion,  have  dis- 
covered and  condemned  your  fail- 
ing, still  they  have  great  faith  in 
God's  power  to  help  you.  Don't  let 
them  lose  that  faith.  We  all  love 
you  so  much,  and  expect  so  much 
from  you,  big,  strong  man  that  you 
are.  As  they  grow  older,  our  boys 
will  look  to  you  for  counsel  and  ad- 
vice, and  follow  in  your  footsteps. 
O,  dearest,  be  strong,  and  live  your 
best,  that  you  may  lead  these  falter- 
ing little  feet  back  to  that  beautiful 
world  from  which  our  Father  sent 
them  to  us  for  awhile." 

"Little  Hallie's  prayer  shall  be 
answered,"  said  the  father,  with 
deep-felt  emotion.  "Never  again  do 
I  want  my  darlings  to  turn  from  me 
with  doubt  and  mistrust.  Hallie, 
boy,  papa  isn't  going  to  smoke  any 
more,  and  after  dinner,  perhaps, 
mamma  will  tell  us  that  beautiful 
story  of  our  Savior,  where  He  took 
little  children  like  you  up  in  His 
arms  and  blessed  them — 'for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  " 


DREAM  THY  DREAMS. 
By   Maud  Ellen  Baggarley. 


The  things  that  nearest  lie 

The  common  work,  the  daily  care, 
Ah,  bring  to  them  a  cheerful  heart, 

As  onward  thro'  this  world  you  fare. 
But    dream  thy  dreams. 

The  little  tasks  well  done, 
The  homely  toil  from  sun  to  sun, 
Are  but  the  steps  that  lift  thee  high— 
Written  for  the  Juvenile. 


Up   toward   the  hills,   up  toward  the 
sky— 
If  true  unto  thy  dreams. 

For  dreams,  like  Star  of  old. 
May  guide  thee  unto  wealth  untold — 
Wealth  of  spirit,  joy  of  heart 
Will  unto  thee  rich  gifts  impart. 
So  dream  thy  dreams. 


The  Gratitude  of  Antonio. 

Bv  Ruth  Estcllc  Webb. 


Despair  was  settling  heavily 
down  upon  the  heart  of  An- 
tonio as  he  trudged  wearily  along 
the  dusty  road,  under  the  sultry 
September  sun.  Visions  of  an  angry 
or  lamenting  mother,  and  a  holiday 
be^ift  of  all  that  went  to  make 
it  festive,  replaced  the  earlier,  high- 
ly colored  pictures  of  the  great  re- 
joicing that  would  take  place  with- 
in their  humble  jacel  on  the  mor- 
row. For  to  ignore  the  sixteenth 
of  September  would  be  heresy  in 
the  minds  of  Antonio  and  his  simple 
family. 

But  the  Senoras  in  the  Mormon 
colony  had  not  been  inclined  to  buy 
birds,  baskets,  or  paper  flowers  ,on 
this  particularly  sultry  day.  And 
this  it  was,  that,  as  Antonio  shifted 
his  burden  of  baskets  from  one 
shoulder  to  the  other,  and  endeav- 
ored to  hold  the  cage,  in  which 
drooped  two  exhausted  wild  birds, 
in  the  shade,  despair  almost  clutched 
his  heart — but  not  quite,  and  the 
kind  Virgin  might  yet  smile  upon 
him.  So,  whistling  to  the  lean  yel- 
low dog  trotting  behind  him,  An- 
tonio made  his  way  up  the  walk, 
between  the  rosebushes. 


Loneliness,  idleness,  and  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  day,  had  combined 
to  put  Mrs.  Benton  in  a  very  un- 
comfortable- mood,  and  she  wel- 
comed the  first  diversion  that  pre- 
sented itself,  which  proved  to  be 
Anton  o. 

"Bueno  dias !  Senora!''  The 
wistful  brown  eyes  looked  up  ap- 
pealingly  into  her  face.  "Will  you 
buy  a  very  cheap  basket  ?  See  there 
are  many  sizes  very  useful  for  any- 
thing which  the  lady  could  need. 
And  these  very  beautiful  paper  flow- 
ers, made  witli  my  mother's  own 
hands,  for  the  most  beautiful  lady's 
hair !  And  these  birds,"  he  held  up 
the  forlorn  little  creatures,  huddled 
on  the  floor  of  the  cage.  "These 
beautiful  red  birds,  they  will  sing 
for  the  most  beautiful  lady  from 
morning  till  night !"  He  paused 
and  glanced  up  expectantly  into 
Mrs.  Benton's  face. 

Perhaps  it  was  sheer  recklessness, 
perhaps  it  was  the  flattery  with 
which  Antonio  had  copiously  inter- 
larded his  remarks,  or  perhaps  it 
was  the  pathetic  look  of  the  little 
brown  figure  in  the  ragged  white 
shirt,    and    faded   overalls,   tied   on 
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with  an  equally  faded  reboso,  and 
the  appealing  brown  eyes,  gazing 
up  at  her,  from  under  the  ragged 
jdge  of  a  straw  sombrero,  that  de- 
cided Mrs.  Benton.  Whatever  it 
was,  the  fact  remains  that  with  a 
recklessness  that  took  away  Anton- 
io's breath,  as  well  sa  her  own,  Mrs. 
Benton  bought  them  all ! 

The  gratitude  of  Antonio's  knew 
no  bounds.  He  called  down  the 
blessings  of  the  thrice  blessed  Moth- 
er of  Heaven  upon  the  most  grac- 
ious and  beautiful  Sonora !  He 
thanked  her  with  every  word  that 
his  expressive  language  could  furn- 
ish. Then  feeling  the  inefficiency 
of  words  to  express  his  feelings, 
Antonio  cast  about  his  eyes,  and 
encountered  the  gaze  of  the  faith- 
ful Roderigo,  who  waved  his  mangy 
tail,  as  if  he  too  felt  the  debt  of 
gratitude  under  which  his  master 
would  rest  forever. 

Mrs.  Benton  gathered  up  the  nu- 
merous baskets,  and  carried  them 
into  the  kicthen,  placed  the  impos- 
sible paper  flowers  in  a  vase,  and 


hung  tlie  drooping  red  birds  in  the 
shade  of  the  back  porch. 

Still  Antonio  lingered.  And  from 
the  expression  on  his  pinched  brown 
face,  it  was  evident  that  a  mighty 
struggle  was  taking  place  in  his 
heart.  At  last  it  was  finished,  and 
with  many  bows  and  gestures  An- 
tonio presented  to  the  most  beautiful 
Senora,  his  dearest  friend  and  ally, 
Roderigo ! 

Mrs.  Benton  was  in  a  qurandary. 
To  refuse  the  dog,  would  be  to  of- 
fend and  wound  Antonio  forever, 
though  she  knew  the  child  loved 
his  pet  as  a  brother.  And  the 
thought  of  the  merciless  teasing  to 
which  she  would  be  subjected,  upon 
the  return  of  her  husband  and  son, 
when  they  learned  of  her  useless, 
and  decidedly  unornamental  present, 
caused  her  to  hesitate  a  moment, 
before  deciding  to  accept  the  gift 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given, 
and  make  the  best  of  it.  Accord- 
ingly, Roderigo  was  led  around  to 
the  rear  of  the  house,  and  tied  se- 
curely to  a  post  in  the  back  yard. 
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And  Antonio  richer  in  worldly 
wealth,  but  poor  in  the  loss  of  his 
dearest  friend,  trudged  homeward. 
Oh  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  wistful 
little  figure  turned  and  gazed  with 
smarting  and  suddenly  blinded  eyes, 
to  where  tied  to  a  post  in  the  back 
yard  of  the  most  beautiful  Senora, 
a  yellow  dog  lifted  his  head  to  the 
sky  and  howled  long  and  mournful- 

Mrs.  Benton  was  immensesly  re- 
lieved the  next  morning,  upon  dis- 
covering that  the  disconsolate  Rod- 
erigo  had  managed  in  some  way  to 
escape  his  irksome  captivity,  and 
was  in  all  probability  clasped  to  the 
heart  of  his  loving  master  again. 

"Well,  I  hope  it  is  settled  satis- 
factorily all  around,"  she  remarked 
at  the  breakfast  table.  "The  gift 
was  tendered,  and  accepted,  and 
Antonio  is  not  bereft  of  his  amigo 
either !  How  lucky  it  was  that  he 
got  away,  though  I  thought  he  was 
tied  securely." 

The  smile  with  which  her  son 
received  this  little  speech,  made  her 
suddenly  suspicious  that  perhaps 
there  was  more  of  design  than  acci- 
dent in  the  affair.  "O,  Jack,  did  you 
let  him  go?  The  poor  child  would 
be  so  hurt  if  he  suspected !" 

"Which  he. won't, "answered  Jack, 
"He  couldn't  conceive  of  any  one 
willingly  rejecting  such  a  treasure. 
But  don't  worry.  Mother,"  he  add- 
ed as  he  rose  to  go,  "I'll  never  turn 
him  loose  again !" 

"I  sincerely  hope  you  will  have 
no  occasion  to!"  murmured  his 
mother,  as  she  took  her  work,  and 
sought  the  shade  of  the  trees,  in 
which  to  pass  the  few  pleasant 
hours  of  the  morning. 

Her  hopes  were  in  vain  however, 
for  she  had  scarcely  settled  to  work, 
before  the  click  of  the  gate  aroused 
her,  and  up  the  walk  came  Antonio 
decked  out  in  gala  attire,  and  lead- 
ing  by    a    string   a    very    subdued. 


and  unhappy-looking  yellow  dog, 
who  waved  his  tail  in  a  miserable 
and  half-hearted  greeting  to  Mrs. 
Benton,  as  Antonio  sternly  led  him 
toward  her. 

But  if  the  little  boy's  meagre 
body  was  adorned  with  bright  hol- 
iday array,  his  face  bore  no  re- 
flection of  its  glory.  This  was  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  his  life,  and 
it  had  not  been  without  many  an 
inward  struggle,  that  he  had  com- 
pelled himself  to  lay  his  friend  upon 
the  alter  of  Gratitude  a  second  time. 

It  would  have  been  so  easy  to 
accept  the  return  of  Roderigo  as  a 
gift  from  the  gods,  and  so  let  it 
rest ;  but  Antonio  was  of  the  stuff 
of  which  heroes  are  made,  and  with 
a  mental  picture  of  what  the  im- 
mortal Hidalgo  would  have  done 
under  the  same  circumstances,  to 
stimulate  him,  he  firmly  marched 
back  to  Mrs.  Benton's,  accompanied 
by  the  recreant  Roderigo. 

It  was  with  many  apologies  and 
reproaches  for  the  unhappy  dog, 
that  Antonio  explained  to  Mrs. 
Benton  his  astonishment  upon 
awakening,  to  behold  Roderigo 
curled  up  as  usual  at  the  foot  of  his 
bed.  How  surprised  he  had  been 
to  find  the  dog  so  lacking  in  the 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  most 
gracious  lady,  so  to  desert  her  at 
the  first  oppertunity  !  But  he  begged 
the  lady  to  consider  it  ignorance 
rather  than  natural  depravity  that 
had  prompted  the  dog's  most  un- 
worthv  action.  While  that  unhappy 
animal  fairly  abased  himself  in  his 
humiliation  and  disgrace. 

W  ith  an  air  of  resignation  and 
the  most  gracious  smile,  she  could 
muster,  Mrs.  Benton  accepted  the 
culprit,  and  with  the  help  of  An- 
tonio attempted  to  fasten  him  more 
strongly  than  before  to  his  post. 
Then  with  a  heavy  heart  and  many 
backward  glances,  Antonio  took  his 
departure,    and    Mrs.     Benton      re- 
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signed  herself  to  endure  the  heart- 
rending howls  with  which  Roderigo 
acepted  his   fate. 

"Jack!"  called  Mrs.  Benton  trag- 
ically the  next  morning,  "You  prom- 
ised— ," 

"Is  the  dog  gone  again?"  inquired 
Jack,  emerging  from  his  bedroom, 
"Mother  I  certainly  did  not  let  him 
go  this  time !"  He  examined  the 
rope.  "You  could  not  stand  the 
stran  of  two  nights  of  Roderigo's 
frantic  efforts  for  freedom !" 

"Well,  I  hope  Antonio  will  see 
in  finger  of  fate  in  it  this  time,"  said 
his  mother  fervently,  "and  won't 
prolong  the  agony." 

It  was  just  as  he  and  his  father 
were  going  to  work  that  Jack  with 
an  appreciative  grin,  called  his 
mother  to  the  door.  Mrs.  Benton's 
heart  sank,  as  she  described  the 
familiar,  and  patience  little  figure, 
leading  the  dog,  now  a  shade  more 
dejected  than  usual,  patiently  up  the 


walk.  But  as  she  hurried  out  to 
meet  him,  a  brillient  idea  entered 
her  mind,  and  she  interrupted  An- 
tonio's profuse  apologies,  with  a 
happy  suggestion. 

"You  see,  he  is  not  happy  with 
me,  Antonio,  and  as  he  is  used  to 
you,  and  loves  you  so,  would  it  not 
be  a  good  plan  for  you  to  keep  him 
for  me?  Of  course  he  will  still 
be  my  dog,  but  you  will  keep  him 
because  he  is  so  used  to  you." 

To  Antonio  the  most  blessed 
Mother  Mary  had  indeed  been  kind ! 
Wonderfully  so ! 

To  pay  his  debt,  and  keep  his 
treasure,  too,  was  almost  unbelieve- 
able  bliss ! 

And  as  Mrs.  Benton,  with  a  sigh 
of  satisfaction,  turned  toward  the 
house,  thankful  to  have  it  settled 
so  easily,  she  glanced  back  at  the 
figures  of  the  reunited  and  happy 
comrades,  racing  joyously  over  the 
hill. 


The  Preparation  of  a  Garden. 

B\<  Leon  Newren. 


The  spring  preparation  of  a  spot 
on  which  to  plant  a  garden  consti- 
tutes no  worry  to  people  in  the 
country,  perhaps.  By  means  of 
horses,  wagons,  and  plows,  the  fer- 
tilization and  loosening  of  the  soil 
is  made  comparatively  easy.  Such 
was  not  the  case,  however,  with  a 
small  family  that  I  was  acquainted 
with.  They  had  no  such  aid  in  pre- 
paring a  two  hundred  by  twenty 
foot  plot. 

One  evening,  when  the  family 
was  gathered  around  the  fire,  the 
subject  was  brought  up  and  dis- 
cussed. Mrs.  Kearney  was  for  hav- 
ing her  husband  lay  off  from  his 
regular  employment,  taking  one  day 
to  manure  the  ground  and  two  to 
spade  and  rake  it.  Jess,  the  twelve- 
year-old  son,  listened  attentively, 
and  was  apparently  weighing  the 
subject  carefully.  At  last,  when  he 
saw  how  it  puzzled  his  father,  he 
broke  out : 

"Why  don't  you  do  as  ma  says, 
pa?" 

"Hem !  I  can  hardly  afford  to. 
It  would  pay  better  to  work  at  my 
job,  and  hire  for  the  garden.  Three 
days  is  too  much." 

"Pshaw ;  can't  you  do  it  quicker 
than  that?  I  say,  pa,  what'll  you 
give  me  to  do  it  in  two  days?" 

"Two  days?  Ha!  ha!  if  you  can 
do  it  in  three,  I'll  give  you  fifteen 
cents  a  day.  And  I'll  venture  six 
bits  a  day  if  you  can  make  it  in  two. 
That's  fair  enough,  isn't  it?" 

Jess  jumped  at  the  bargain,  and 
>uld  hardly  sleep  that  night,  be- 
cause of  planning  to  make  it  in  two 
days. 

Early  next  morning  he  borrowed 
his  uncle's  wheelbarrow.  The  ma- 
nure pile  was  a  good  three  hundred 


feet  away,  so  he  soon  found  out 
that  he  had  bitten  a  bigger  piece 
than  he  had  bargained  for.  But 
heroically  he  worked  away.  By 
noon  thirty  wheelbarrow  loads  had 
been  spread  over  part  of  the  plot. 
After  dinner  he  spread  thirty  more 
in  three  hours.  By  six  o'clock, 
seventy-five  loads  had  been  spread. 
His  Father  looked  at  the  job,  when 
he  came  from  w-ork,  but  said  noth- 
ing. That  night  Jesse's  thoughts 
failed  to  keep  him  awake. 

Invigorated  from  his  night's  rest, 
Jess  arose  sharply  at  five-thirty,  and 
walked  into  the  garden.  He  was 
presently  joined  by  his  father,  who 
showed  him  how  to  use  the  spade 
quickly  and  effectively.  Then  he 
left  Jess,  without  a  word  of  com- 
mendation for  the  work  that  had 
been  done  yesterday.  Jess  wished 
his  father  had  said  something,  but 
no.  Somehow,  ten  inches  at  a  time 
seemed  to  make  but  a  small  bite  in 
the  two  hundred  feet.  How  long 
it  took  to  go  across  that  twenty 
feet! 

Breakfast  over  with,  Jess  found 
it  hard  to  return  to  his  work.  Mon- 
otonous ?  Oh,  my  !  Even  the  spade 
seemed  to  have  the  same  song, — 
down !  rap !  rap !  rap  ( as  it  breaks 
the  clods).  Down!  rap!  rap  rap! 
Then  some  saying  comes  into  his 
mind, and  keeps  time  with  the  spade. 
"Whatever  is  worth  doing,  is  worth 
doing  well."  '"Whatever  is  worth 
doing,  is  worth  doing  well."  He 
cannot  dislodge  the  obnoxious 
thought  from  his  mind.  The  sweat 
falls  from  his  face  like  beads. 

"Oh,  gee !  ain't  it  soon  dinner." 

Yes,  dinner  time  has  come.  He 
stops  and  surveys  the  work.  Not 
one-third  done !  Dinner  is  over,  and 
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he  IS  oack  again.  He  can't  dispel 
the  monotony.  He  feels  like  throw- 
ing down  the  spade  and  running 
away.  But  just  at  that  crisis,  a 
chum  comes  to  ask  him  to  go  play 
ball.  He  says  he  can't,  but  if  Jack 
will  help  to  finish  digging  the  gar- 
den, he  promises  to  treat  tomorrow. 

Jack  considers  and  accepts.  With 
two  spades  going,  the  heart,  as  well 
as  the  work,  is  made  lighter.  They 
race  each  other.  By  five  o'clock  it 
is  nearly  finished,  by  six  a  mere 
strip  remains. 

Just  as  Mr.  Kearny  comes  home 
they  finish  the  piece.  He  looks  over 
the  garden  with  satisfaction,  noting 
the  even  raking  and  straight  edges. 
Of  course  Jack  has  supper  with 
Jess,  after  which  no'  amount  of 
weariness  could  prevent  them  from 
going  up  to  Oscar's  and  playing 
relievo. 

In  his  easy  chair,    reading     the 


newspaper,  that  evening  sits  Mr. 
Kearny;  at  his  side,  his  wife. 

"Belle,"  he  says,  "I  can't  help 
thinking  of  our  boy.  Isn't  he 
plucky?  Not  many  boys  like  him, 
eh?  Do  you  know,  dear,  he  re- 
minds me  of  you.  So  decisive,  en- 
ergetic, and  tireless.  That  job  lift- 
ed a  load  off  my  mind,  and  Jess 
shall  certainly  have  a  dollar  and  a 
half  under  his  plate  in  the  morning". 
I  can  now  plant  a  little  each  morn- 
ing, and  soon  have  the  whole  fin- 
ished. 

The  smile  his  w-ife  gave  him  be- 
spoke how  deeply  her  maternal 
pride  had  been  stirred  by  her  son's 
achievement. 

"Well,  I  am  tired,  so  you'll  ex- 
cuse me,  dear,  for  leaving  you," 
says  Mr.  Kearney,  as  he  kisses  his 
wife  good-night  and  goes  to  his 
room.  Yet  somehow  he  feels  much 
more  buoyant  than  he  has  felt  for 
manv  a  dav. 
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The  home  is  the  center  ot  life's  interests. 
No  other  place  on  earth  is  ruled  over  by  a 
father  and  mother,  no  other  place  on  earth 
protects  the  infant,  the  child,  and  the 
youth.  It  is  Cod's  little  paradise,  v/here 
we  get  our  first  lessons:  and  as  the  home 
is  a  place  of  sweetness,  purity,  and  light, 
so  will  the  outside  world  be  a  place  where 
love  and  sunshine  dwell,  and  where  the 
children  of  the  Lord  play  a  good  and  up- 
right part.— Levi  Edgar  Young. 
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Peter  Paul  and  Espen. 


A  Norwegian  Folk-tale. 


There  were  once  three  brothers 
— Peter,  Paul  and  Espen — who  set 
out  from  home  to  find  their  way 
through  the  woods.  Now,  Peter 
and  Paul  thought  they  knew  all  that 
needed  to  be  known,  and  they  were 
sure  that  they  could  do  anything 
that  needed  to  be  done.  Espen  said 
but  little,  and  the  others  thought  he 
was  of  no  account. 

Their  way  led  through  a  deep 
wood,  where  grew  splendid  trees 
and  beautiful  flowers.  Happy  birds 
flitted  from  tree  to  tree,  and  it  was 
a  pleasant  place.  After  a  while  the 
boys  heard  a  strange  sound  far  away 
to  one  side. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Espen,  "I  won- 
der what  that  sound  can  be." 

"That,  you  silly  boy,"  said  his 
brothers;  "why,  it  is  just  a  wood- 
chopper  chopping  at  a  tree.  Did 
you  never  hear  a  woodchopper  be- 
fore ?" 

"Yes,  I  have,"  said  Espen,  "but 
I  wonder  just  what  it  is  that  we 
hear.     I  am  going  to  find  out." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Paul  and  Peter, 
"come  with  us,  and  don't  stop  for 
that." 

"No,"  said  Espen;  "I  am  going  to 
find  out." 

So  away  he  went  and  there,  far 
off  in  the  woods,  he  found  an  axe 
chopping  away  all  by  itself. 

"Good  morning,  dear  axe,"  said 
Espen ;  "what  are  you  doing  there, 
all  by  yourself?" 

"I  have  been  waiting  here  hun- 
dreds of  years  for  you,"  said  the 
axe. 

"Well,  here  I  am,"  said  Espen, 
and  he  took  the  axe,  and  tucked  it 
into  his  belt  and  hurried  ofif  to 
catch  up  with  his  brothers.  They 
had  not  gone  very  much  farther 
through  the  woods  when  they  heard 


another  strange  sound-t-tap,  tap,  tap 
— far  away  to  one  side. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Espen,  "what 
that  sound  may  be." 

"That,  you  silly  boy,"  said  his 
brothers  ;  "why,  that  is  just  a  stone- 
cutter picking  at  a  rock.  Did  you 
never  hear  a  pickaxe  before?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Espen,  "but  I 
wonder  just  what  it  is  that  we  hear. 
I  am  going  to  find  out." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Peter  and  Paul, 
"come  with  us ;  we  shall  never  get 
out  of  this  wood." 

"No,"  said  Espen;  "I  am  going 
to  find  out." 

So  away  he  went  and  there,  far 
ofif  in  the  wood,  he  came  to  a  pick- 
axe tapping  at  a  rock  all  by  itself. 

"Good  morning,  dear  pickaxe," 
said  Espen ;  "what  are  you  doing 
here,  all  by  yourself?" 

"I  have  been  waiting  here  hun- 
dreds of  years  for  you,"  said  the 
pickaxe. 

"Well,  here  I  am,"  said  Espen, 
slinging  the  pickaxe  over  his  should- 
er and  hurrying  on  to  catch  up  with 
his   brothers. 

"Well,  what  did  you  find?"  they 
asked  of  Espen.  "Was  it  not  a  pick- 
axe?" 

"Yes, it  was  a  pickaxe,"  said  Espen. 

Presently,  the  three  boys  came  to 
a  brook.  "I  wonder  where  this  brook 
came  from,"  said  Espen. 

"Well,  did  you  never  see  a  brook 
before?"  asked  Peter  and  Paul. 

"Yes,"  said  Espen,  "but  I  wonder 
where   it  comes   from. 

So,  in  spite  of  his  brothers  laugh- 
ing at  him,  Espen  followed  the 
brook  until  it  grew  narrower  and 
narrower,  and  at  last  he  found  it 
trinckling  from  a  walnutshell. 

"Well,  dear  brook,  what  are  you 
doing  here,  all  by  yourself?"  asked 
Espen. 
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"I  have  been  waiting  here  hun- 
dreds of  years  for  you,"  said  the 
brook. 

So  Espen  took  the  walnut-shell 
and  plugged  it  up  with  a  bit  of  moss 
and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  Then 
he  hurried  on,  but  Peter  and  Paul 
were  along  way  ahead  of  him.  They 
had  come  to  the  city.  Now,  it  hap- 
pened that  in  front  of  the  king's 
palace  was  a  tree  that  had  grown 
so  large,  and  made  the  palace  so 
shady  and  gloomy,  that  the  King 
wished  it  cut  down.  But,  strange 
to  say,  every  time  one  of  its  branch- 
es vvas  cut  off  another  grew  in  its 
place.  So,  instead  of  growing  smal- 
ler, the  tree  ever  grew  larger,  and 
the  King  had  oiifered  half  of  his 
kingdom  to  whoever  could  cut  it 
down. 

Many  people  had  tried,  and  had 
failed,  and  at  last  the  King  de- 
creed that  whoever  tried  and  failed 
should  be  sent  away  to  a  very  dis- 
tant island,  never  to  return.  The 
palace  was  on  a  high  hill,  and  every 
drop  of  water  the  King  needed  had 
to  be  carried  up  the  hill.  The  King 
said  he  would  give  half  of  his  king- 
dom to  whoever  could  cut  down  the 
tree  and  dig  him  a  well.  Many 
people  tried  to  dig  a  well  and  cut 
down  the  tree,  but  they  all  had  failed 
and  the  King  had  sent  them  oiT 
to    his    distant    island. 


At  last  came  Peter  and  Paul, 
the  brothers  who  thought  they  knew 
everything  in  the  world.  They  were 
sure  they  could  cut  down  the  tree 
and  dig  the  well,  but  they,  also, 
failed  and  they  were  sent  off  to  the 
island  to  stay  always.  Then  along 
came  Espen,  and  he,  too,  wished 
to  tr)'. 

"Oh,  see  your  poor  brothers !" 
cried  all  the  people.  "You  must 
not  try." 

So  he  took  his  axe  from  his  belt, 
put  it  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  and 
said  to  it :  "Chop  away,  my  axe." 

And  the  axe  chopped  and  chopped 
away  until,  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
tree  was  down.  Then  he  took  the 
packaxe,  put  it  in  the  hard  rock  and 
said :     "Dig  away,  my  pickaxe." 

In  a  little  while  the  pickaxe  had 
dug  a  great,  deep  hole.  Then  Espen 
took  out  his  walnut-shell,  pulled  out 
the  moss  and  dropped  it  far  down 
into  the  ground.  In  a  niiuiito  the 
water  hubljled  up  as  high  as  a  foun- 
tain, and  there  was  a  splendid  spring 
with  all  the  water  that  was  needed 
for  the  palace. 

So  the  foolish  Espen,  whom  no 
one  thought  to  be  of  much  account, 
had  done  what  no  other  had  done  : 
and  the  King  gave  him  half  f  his 
kingdom. 

Can  you  tell  what  the  story 
means? 


Salvation  cannoL  come  without,  revelation;  iL 
is  in  vain  for  any  man  to  minister  withouL  '\t>.  No 
man  is  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  withouL  being  a 
prophet,.  No  man  can  be  a  minister  of  Jesus  ChrisL 
except,  he  has  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  this  is  the 
spirits  of  prophecy.— Joseph  Smith.  >  ►<  «<  u* 
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White  Slavery  Fads. 

The  white  slavery  syndicate  reaps 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars   in  profits   annually. 

Thousands  of  country  girls,  as 
well  as  foreigners,  are  sold  into 
white  slavery  ever  year. 

The  white  slavery  trust  is  operat- 
ed by  a  head  known  as  the  "Big 
Chief." 

A  white  slave  is-  worth  all  the 
way  from  two  hundred  to  six  hun- 
dred dollars. 

White    slavery,    in    all    its    dread 


details  and  shocking  degradations, 
is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Unit- 
ed States  District  Attorney  Sims  in 
the  September  issue  of  the  JVomen's 
World. 

In  writinrr  the  article,  which  deals 
with  the  lowest  tendencies  of  men 
and  reveals  a  condition  of  affairs 
that  is  startling,  Mr.  Sims  declares 
that  it  is  his  object  to  enlighten  par- 
ents of  girls  throughout  the  country 
in  order  that  their  daughters  may 
be  saved  from  white  slavery. 

"I  sincerely  believe,"  writes  Mr. 
Sims,  "that  nine  tenths  of  the  par- 
ents do  not  know  that  thousands 
of  girls  from  the  country  districts 
are  every  year  entrapped  into  a  life 
of  hopeless  slavery  and  degradation, 
because  the  parents  do  not  under- 
stand conditions  as  they  exist." 

In  speaking  of  the  examination 
of  hundreds  of  girls  who  were  ar- 
lested  in  white  slavery  dens  in  the 
levee  district  in  raids  by  United 
States  marshals,  Mr.  Sims  says : 

"The  one  concern  of  nearly  all 
those  examined  who  have  homes  in 
this  country  was  that  their  parents 
— and  in  particular  their  mothers — 
might  discover,  through  the  prose- 
cution of  the  white  slaves,  that  they 
were  leading  lives  of  shame  instead 
of  working  at  honorable  callings. 
There  are  thousands  of  trusting 
mothers  in  small  towns  who  believe 
that  their  daughters  are  getting 
along  fine  in  the  'city,'  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  daughters 
have  been  swept  into  the  gulf  of 
white  slavery." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

Answers  to  Questions. 

W  ehave  received  the  following 
question :  "Was  there  any  resurrec- 
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lion  before  that  of  Christ?  If  so, 
will  you  give  Scriptural  proof?" 

The  Scriptures,  as  we  understand 
speaks  of  two  general  resurrections 
— the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  unjust ;  or, 
the  first  and  the  last.  The  first  res- 
urrection was  begun  by  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  and  after 
him,  many  of  the  Saints  arose  from 
death.  We  understand,  also,  that 
since  that  day  many  other  righteous 
beings  have  been  raised  from  death. 
(See  Talmage's  Articles  of  Faith, 
p.  396). 

In  I.  Corinthians  15:  21,  22,  the 
Apostle  Paul  says,  "For  since  by 
man  came  death,  by  man  came  also 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For 
as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive."  That  is, 
death  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment 
for  Adam's  sin  ;  and  from  the  death 
of  Adam  there  was  no  escape — it 
was  eternal — until  a  redeemer 
should  come,  even  Christ  the  Lord. 
There  could  not  possibly,  therefore, 
be  a  resurrection  until  after  the 
atonement  was  made.  Hence  Paul 
says  also,  "But  every  man  in  his 
own  order  ;  Christ  the  firstfrnits ;  af- 
terward they  that  are  Christ's." 

The  great  work  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, then,  was  begun  by  Jesus 
Christ.  He  broke  the  hands  of 
death,  and  was  the  first  to  rise  to 
immortal  life. 

We  are  asked  if  it  is  proper  for 
deacons  to  administer  or  pass  the 
.Sacrament  to  the  congregations  of 
the  Saints. 

In  the  hook  of  Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants, we  are  told  that  "neither 
teachers  or  deacons  have  authority 
to  baptize,  administer  the  Sacra- 
ment, or  lay  on  hands."     But  we 


are  undoubtedly  to  understand  by 
the  expression  "administer  the  sac- 
rament," the  blessing  of  it  and  the 
setting  it  apart  that  the  Saints  may 
partake  of  it.  This  the  deacons 
may  not  do.  In  all  things,  however, 
deacons  are  to  assist  teachers, 
priests  and  elders,  and  all  the  high- 
er quorums,  as  necessary.  The 
passing  of  the  Sacrament  to  the  as- 
sembled Saints  is  but  a  mechanical 
part  of  the  ordinance,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  deacons  should  not 
assist  in  that  part  of  it. 

A  correspondent  says  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  find  the  word  "Elo- 
him"  in  either  the  concordance  to 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  or  the 
concordance  to  the  Bible,  and  asks 
whence  we  get  the  word.  Elohim  is 
a  Hebrew  word  and  is  everywhere 
translated  God  in  the  Bible.  El 
and  Eloah  are  other  forms  also 
translated  God.  From  Exodus  6:  3, 
we  learn  that  God  was  known  to 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  to 
all  the  patriarchs  before  Moses,  by 
the  name  of  God,  or  Elohim,  but 
that  the  name  of  Jehovah  (YHWH) 
was  unknown  to  them.  Both  these 
names  have  now  become  more  or 
less  familiar,  because  critical  schol- 
ars think  they  see  in  the  use  of 
these  words  at  least  two  sources  of 
the  Hexateuch.  In  one  source  the 
name  Elohiin  is  characteristic  as  the 
name  of  Go(l ;  in  the  other  it  is 
Jrhiirah.  Critics  claim,  therefore, 
I  hat  the  Hexateuch  is  made  up  of 
the  writings  of  at  least  two  different 
authors,  or  schools  of  writers,  one 
(he  Flohist,  the  other  the  Jehovist. 
The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  was  a 
student  of  Hebrew  and  knew  well 
llie  name  Klohim.  Undoubtedly  the 
use  of  the  word  in  flic  Ciuu'ch  has 
come  from  him. 
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Sandity  for  the  Name  of  Deity. 
By  Homer  McCarty. 

There  exists  among  our  people 
today  an  alarming  tendency  to  treat 
in  •  a  frivolous  and  disrespectful 
manner  the  name  of  Deity  and 
things  sacred  and  holy.  So  wide- 
spread and  universal  has  this  ten-, 
dency  become  that  names  and  terms 
applied  to  sacred  things  have  lost, 
in  a  degree,  their  significance  and 
meaning.  The  sense  of  sacred- 
ness  and  holiness  have  literally  been 
spoken  out  of  them. 

In  many  of  our  communities  the 
sound  of  Zion  has  lost  its  sweetness, 
and  instead  of  the  "pure  in  heart," 
the  mind  sees  only  a  city  stained 
with  sin  and  crime.  We  flippantly 
greet  our  friend  by  addressing  him 
as  "Bishop."  We  lose  all  the  sub- 
limity of  the  term  "Saint,"  by  ap- 
plying it  promiscuously  to  any  and 
all  parties  from  Utah.  Baseball 
teams  and  other  sporting  organiza- 
tions are  styled  "Elders."  A  general 
disregard  for  all  names  and  terms 
used  in  the  Latter-day  work  is  man- 
ifest in  all  phases  of  society. 

The  name  of  Deity  is  bandied 
about  in  common  conversation, 
without  the  slightest  regard  for 
place  or  company,  much  less  a  rev- 
erence for  the  name  of  the  Creator 
of  all  mankind.  Profanity  is  used 
for  emphasis  in  narration,  to  make 
more  forceful  an  exclamation  of 
delight  or  sorrow.  It  is  used  to 
fill  up  a  faulty  and  meager  vocab- 
ulary. The  habit  has  become  so 
popular  that  in  many  sections  it  is 
a  sign  of  effeminity  and  weakness 
to  refrain  from  profanity  and  ob- 
scenity. 


The  parent  who  desires  his  boy 
or  girl  to  remain  pure  in  heart  and 
clean  of  tongue  must  guide  his 
child  clear  of  such  company  and  en- 
vironments. Among  the  first  words 
in  the  limited  vocabulary  of  our  lit- 
'tle  children  are  words  of  slang  and 
deep  profanity.  To  the  worldly- 
minded  mother  these  childish  ex- 
pressions of  future  sin  provoke  a 
smile  of  satisfaction,  and  are  looked 
upon  as  an  omen  of  youthful  pre- 
cocity and  rising  greatness ;  but  to 
the  God-fearing  parent  these  words, 
so  carelessly  spoken  by  her  child, 
send  a  pang  of  deep  grief  and  sor- 
row to  her  heart.  In  them  she  sees 
the  seeds  of  vice  and  sin  taking  root 
in  the  soul  of  the  little  one,  who  un- 
knowingly profanes  the  name  of  its 
Maker,  but  in  the  not  far  future 
will  enlarge  upon  the  oflfense  and 
stand  liable  to  all  the  dire  conse- 
quences sure  to  follow. 

Profanity  is  an  easy  ladder  upon 
which  the  youthful  soul  can  climb 
to  darker  sins  and  wider  transgres- 
sion. And  too  often  are  the  seeds 
of  profanity  sown  by  the  parents 
harvested  by  the  children,  spread  to 
the  playmates,  and  by  them  carried 
to  the  brothers  and  sisters  at  home, 
till  all  the  neighborhood  receives 
of  its  baneful  influence. 

Such  are  the  conditions  that  con- 
front the  Sunday  School  teacher, 
the  Primary  teacher,  and  all  those 
having  the  rearing  and  training  of 
our  boys  and  girls.  These  are  the 
seeds  first  sown  by  the  tempter,  and 
when  they  once  have  taken  root  are 
the  last  to  die  out.  They  lead  the 
possessor  into  temptation  and  for- 
bidden paths.  They  cause  him  to 
smile  at  the  lewd  joke,  or  sudden 
outburst  of  profanity.    They  cause 
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him  to  cease  to  respect  and  revere 
the  holy  name  of  Deity,  and  to  for- 
get that  his  very  existence  is  indebt- 
ed to  the  name  he  blasphemes. 

These  conditions  are  not  trace- 
able to  a  lack  of  commandment,  or 
revelation  from  on  high.  Holy 
writ  and  modern  revelation  teem 
with  admonition  and  exhortation  to 
keep  sacred  the  holy  name  of  God 
and  His  Anointed.  By  command- 
ment God  has  made  it  incumbent 
upon  man  to  observe  the  sanctity 
of  His  great  and  holy  name.  By 
caution  of  sure  condemnation  we 
are  told  the  terrible  effects  of  non- 
compliance with  these  command- 
ments. By  promise  of  great  reward 
are  we  asked  to  honor  the  name  of 
the  King  of  kings,  and  by  exam- 
ple He  has  shown  how  these  trans- 
gressions may  be  avoided  and  the 
rewards  merited. 

"Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me,"  and  "Thou  shalt  not 
take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
in  vain,  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold 
him  guiltless  that  taketh  His  name 
in  vain." 

So  spake  the  Almighty  from  the 
high  top  of  Sinai,  while  the  moun- 
tain shook  as  with  an  earthquake, 
and  a  burning,  fiery  cloud  kept  back 
the  hosts  of  Israel,  till  God  deliver- 
ed to  them  the  code  of  laws  and 
commandments  which  would  fit  the 
people  to  be  called  after  His  name. 

Of  the  ten  great  fundamental 
principles,  or  laws,  there  given  to 
Israel,  the  Creator  saw  fit  to  give 
the  honor  of  third  place  to  the  one 
which  reads,  "Thou  shalt  not  take 
the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain,"  and  with  His  own  finger 
wrote  upon  the  tablets  of  stone  that 
He  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  who 
lightly  speaks  His  name. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  tiic 
great  catalogue  of  commandments 
is  defined  the  conduct  of  man  to  his 
Maker.     There  should  be  no  otiicr 


gods  before  Him.  The  name  of 
Deity  should  be  revered  and  held  in 
remembrance  by  all  who  in  the  end 
would  be  accounted  blameless  be- 
fore the  judgment  seat. 

Where  a  love  and  reverence  for 
the  name  of  the  Master  is  wanting, 
of  necessity  there  is  lacking  a  de- 
sire to  serve  Him  or  to  keep  His 
commandaments.  To  this  one  com- 
mandment only  is  added  a  specific 
consequence  for  its  non-perform- 
ance. 

Man  loses  his  respect  and  rev- 
erence for  things  holy  by  frequent 
repetition  of  sacred  names  and 
terms,  also  by  careless  and  sacri- 
ligious  use  of  titles  and  phrases 
applied  to  sacred  subjects.  God 
foresaw  in  man  a  tendency  to  grow 
too  familiar ;  He  therefore  showed 
him  how  to  avoid  this  condition, 
and  said  concerning  the  Holy 
Priesthood,  which  is  the  Priesthood 
after  the  order  of  the  Son  of  God, 
it  should  be  called  the  Priesthood  of 
Melchisedek.  Jesus,  admonishing ' 
His  disciples,  said  unto  them,"When 
ye  pray  use  not  vain  repetitions,  as 
the  heathens  do.  *  *  *  After 
this  manner  shall  ye  pray,  'Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  Thy  name.'  "  "John,  than 
whom  none  born  of  woman  was 
■greater,"  felt  himself  unworthy  to 
unloose  the  shoe  latchet  of  Him 
who  bore  the  name  of  Christ. 
Where,  then,  is  the  excuse  of  man 
to  treat  with  frivolity  the  sanctity 
of  Deity! 

To  him  who  honors  tlic  name  of 
God  great  and  many  are  the  bless- 
ings in  store,  but  sure  and  swift  are 
tlie  penalties  which  follow  a  disre- 
spect for  His'  holy  name.  Terrible 
was  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
tiic  sons  of  Aaron  for  daring  to  des- 
ecrate the  holy  sanctuary.  Many  are 
the  instances  in  this  last  dispensa- 
tion where  retribution  was  quickly 
visited   upon  those   who  boastingly 
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profane  the  name  of  Deity.  But  to 
those  who  have  respect  and  rev- 
erence for  the  Most  High  it  was 
said,  "Whatsoever  ye  ask  in  my 
name,  that  will  I  do,"  and  "If  any 
of  ye  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 
Qod  *  *  *  and  it  shall  be  giv- 
en him."  In  His  name  can  you  cast 
out  devils,  heal  the  sick,  restore  the 
sight,  cause  the  lame  to  walk,  com- 
mand the  elements,  and  invite  the 
administration  of  angels. 

When,  in  the  presence  of  his  God, 
Moses  was  told  to  take  off  his  shoes 
for  the  very  ground  upon  which  he 
trod  was  sacred.  We  should  keep 
this  in  mind  when,  in  our  mutual 
meetings  and  Sunday  Schools,  re- 
membering always  that  the  very 
floor  upon  which  we  walk  is  sacred, 
and  God  will  not  hold  him  guiltless 
who  desecrates  the  meeting  dedi- 
cated to  His  holy  name. 

"Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  Thy  God,  in  vain,  for 
the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guilt- 
less that  taketh  His  name  in  vain." 
"For  there  is  none  other  name  un- 
der heaven  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

Preparation   of    Stake   Supervisors. 

The  preparation  of  stake  super- 
visors for  Union  meeting  should  al- 
ways be  in  a  formative  condition, 
not  handicapped  by  rigid  rule  of 
outline,  guide,  or  text  book,  but 
rather  springing  continuously  from 
direct  contact  with  the  conditions 
and  results  in  the  local  schools. 

The  supervisor  should  be  a  lia- 
hona  of  methods  not  a  teacher  of 
text  book  facts. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "How  can 
we  always  be  making  preparation  ? 
Through  our  visits  to  local  schools 
where  we  closely  observe  our  de- 
partments, noting  the  personality 
and  influence  of  the  teacher,  the 
manner   of   presenting   the    lesson. 


the  effect  of  the  lesson  upon  the 
members  made  manifest  by  their 
expression,  interest,  and  response, 
the  development  and  application  of 
the  subject,  the  attendance  as  com- 
pared with  the  enrolled,  the  attend- 
ance as  compared  with  the  the  par- 
ents in  the  ward,  steps  taken  to  in7 
crease  the  new  and  more  regular 
attendance  of  the  parents,  depart- 
ment work  in  local  board  meetings, 
home  preparation  of  teachers,  of 
members,  relation  of  teachers  to 
the  Union  meetings,  condition  of 
roll  book  and  other  topics  peculiar 
to  the  various  schools. 

When  these  visits  have  been 
made  during  the  month  between 
LInion  meetings  this  suggestive  ma- 
terial will  have  been  multiplied  by 
three  and  with  it  spread  before  us 
let  us  cull  from  the  mass  those 
vital,  yes,  those  living  issues  in  the 
teacher,  and  with  the  thoughts  thus 
gathered  shape  our  work  for  Union 
meeting. 

Time  will  not  permit  the  proper 
treatment  of  these  subjects  in  one 
session,  so  the  following  month  we 
continue  to  gather  new  material 
and  watch  the  results  of  work  and 
suggestions  of  past  Unions,  and 
happy  is  that  supervisor  who,  on  his 
subsequent  visits,  finds  an  increase 
in  class  attendance,  new  life  in- 
fused into  the  lesson  and  interest 
and  attention,  manifestations  of 
God's  Spirit  beaming  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  present, and  thrice 
happy  is  he  to  find  the  seed  thus 
sown  springing  forth  in  the  fam- 
ily for  the  betterment  of  the  in- 
mates  thereof. 

But  why  not  follow  the  guide  in 
our  Union  meetings  ?  Because,  fel- 
low teachers,  we  are,  in  the  main, 
able  to  prepare  in  our  local  boards 
and  homes,  on  the  letter  of  the 
lesson,  through  prayer  we  obtain 
the  spirit  which  giveth  life,  but 
through  neither  of  these  alone  can 
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we,  without  work,  be  sure  of  a  full 
attendance  in  our  class,  we  cannot 
vouch  for  their  preparation ;  we 
even  pause  and  doubt  our  ability  to 
deliver  that  which  we  can  repeat 
almost  word  for  word. 

If  ward  supervisors  with  time  at 
their  command  cannot  master  these 
questions  from  the  guide,  can  we, 
in  Union  meeting,  with  limited  time, 
do  better  ?  My  answer  is  no.  Such 
questions  can  best  be  met  by  an 
exchange  of  ideas,  a  notation  made 
of  suggestions  given,  and  a  united 
aggressive  campaign  made  to  over- 
come these  obstacles,  and  no  time  is 
more  opportune  than  in  our  depart- 
ments in  Union  meeting. 

Here  I  would  drop  a  word,  lest  I 
be  misunderstood :  In  the  work  of 
preparation  by  ward  supervisors 
questions  concerning  the  lesson 
present  themselves,  and  if  not  an- 
swered satisfactorily  should  be 
brought  to  the  Union  meeting  and 
there  discussed  and  settled  if  with- 
in the  province  of  the  Stake  super- 
visor, and  farther  in  our  study  of 
those  knotty  questions  how  to  out- 
line a  lesson,  how  to  present  it,  and 
how  to  develop  and  apply  the  aim, 
we  consider  the  lessons  contained 
in  the  guide,  and  so  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  exclude  the  guide  in  our 
department  meetings,  but  to  use  it 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  the 
end  itself,  hence  I  quote  again  that 
portion  of  our  text,  "not  handicap- 
ped by  rigid  rule  of  outline,  guide 
or  text  book." 

The  stake  supervisor  thus  pre- 
I^arcd  with  living,  burning  issues 
gathered  from  observation  and  con- 
versation with  ward  supervisors  is 
able  to  serve  at  the  feast,  that  whicli 
the  body  rcf|nircs,  and  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  a  companion  and 
light  he  should  be  in  his  place  in 
Union  meeting,  to  welcome  his  as- 
sociate workers  from  the  wards ;  to 
hear  their  successes  and  failures,  to 


lend  here  a  wora  and  there  a  smile, 
to  be  in  very  deed  a  host  to  the  feast 
of  fat  things  for  the  parents  pre- 
paring. 

Theological  Department. 

HOME    PREPARATION    IN    THE    THEO- 
LOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

By  Sarah  A.  Hozvard. 

Everything  of  importance  in  life 
seems  to  have  an  object  in  view,  a 
purpose  to  attain  or  an  aim  to  reach. 
Nature,  in  all  its  varied  forms, 
teaches  us  that  its  plans  are  well 
defined  and  its  outlines  clear  and 
decisive.  The  workings  of  nature 
throughout  her  wide  and  expansive 
domain  have  ever  been  in  accord- 
ance with  order,  system  and  law, 
proving  that  there  has  been  a  fixed 
purpose  in  all  her  operations.  Man 
seldom  attempts  to  perform  any 
task  worthy  of  consideration  unless 
there  is  an  aim  to  reach,  something 
in  view  for  him  to  come  in  posses- 
sion of,  or  to  have  the  assurance 
that  he  has  honestly  earned  the 
prize  and  that  the  premium  rightly 
belongs  to  him.  In  companies,  or- 
ganizations or  corporations  there  is 
some  purpose  thought  of,  some 
achievement  desired,  whicii  inspires, 
urges  on  to  action  and  becomes 
like  unto  the  propelling  power  of 
the  mighty  engine ;  no  ordinary  ob- 
stacle impeding  its  progress  on  its 
onward  course  to  a  successful  des- 
tiiiatir)n. 

\\v  understand  the  main  object 
of  Sunday  School  work  is  to  make 
true  r,attcr-day  Saints,  therefore  the 
teaching  and  training  for  the  same 
naturally  rests  upon  the  teachers, 
making  the  calling  and  duties  of  the 
instructor  of  the  highest  natiuT,  for 
it  is  expected  that  under  their  ef- 
forts this  object  of  the  Sunday 
.School  mfivenient  will  be,  at  least  to 
a     degrie,    realized.       This    duty, 
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though  a  great  responsibility, should 
be  an  incentive  and  inspire  the 
teacher  on  to  a  more  effectual  prep- 
aration. 

In  order  to  gain  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  this  direction,  and  also  to 
aid  in  establishing  good,  strong  and 
firm  characters,  the  teacher  should 
understand  the  subject  in  hand, 
hence  the  necessity  of  being  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  gospel, 
and  more  especially  so  when  we 
consider  that  we  are  to  teach  the- 
ology as  designated  by  the  name  of 
our  department.  Revelation  tells 
us  that  we  should  seek  to  under- 
stand and  know  the  word  of  the 
Lord  and  then  we  are  promised  we 
shall  have  the  spirit  given  us  to  the 
convincing  of  men,  thereby  show- 
ing the  power  of  knowledge. 

No  man  can  successfully  teach 
what  he  does  not  understand,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  a 
careful  preparation  of  the  lesson 
will  give  satisfactory  results. 

The  importance,  therefore,  of 
home  preparation  in  the  theological 
department  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
essential  of  any  department  of  Sun- 
day School  work ;  for  here  we  have 
a  class  of  pupils  to  whom  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  work  be  interesting 
and  beneficial  beyond  even  the  re- 
quirements of  other  grades.  Be- 
cause from  this  department  are 
chosen  teachers  for  the  other 
classes,  missionaries  for  the  home 
and  foreign  ministry  and  officers 
for  various  organizations  in  the 
wards  and  stakes  of  Zion.  There- 
fore, the  work  done  in  this  depart- 
ment should  be  thoughtfully  and 
thoroughly  prepared,  so  that  the 
best  results  may  be  obtained. 

In  most  of  our  theological  classes 
the  pupils  vary  in  age  and  in  ex- 
perience. We  have  the  boys  and 
girls  of  ordinary  school  age  and 
life,  the  returned  missionaries,  full 
of   information   rearardins:   the   his- 


tory and  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
and  our  parents  who  are  familiar 
with  all  the  principles  of  the  gospel. 
Each  Sabbath  morning  tlie  teacher 
finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  this 
varied  group ;  many  of  which  are 
at  a  stage  which  is  the  most  critical 
period  of  their  lives,  a  period  in 
which  they  are  likely  to  change 
from. one  opinion  to  another  with- 
out any  justifiable  reason,  thereby 
calling  for  and  requiring  the  high- 
est knowledge  and  powers  of  their 
instructor. 

With  these  conditions  existing 
and  in  the  discussion  of  home  prep- 
aration in  the  theological  depart- 
ment, we  will  first  consider  the  nec- 
essary preparation  that  should  be 
made  by  the  teacher  or  principal. 
This  we  hold  to  be  the  first  great 
prerequisite  to  success  in  his  or  her 
calling  as  an  instructor  in  the  Sab- 
bath School ;  and  to  begin  with  we 
here  suggest  that  there  are  certain 
important  eleinents  which  necessar- 
ily must  characterize  all  of  bur  ef- 
forts in  preparing  ourselves  to  pre- 
sent to  our  classes  in  the  most  pleas- 
ing, interesting  and  profitable  man- 
ner, the  lesson  under  discussion. 

First  we  would  emphasize  the 
fact  that  deep  and  serious  thought 
is  the  mainspring  of  all  action,  it  is 
the  well  spring  of  life,  whose  foun- 
tains are  continually  sending  forth 
crystaline  streams  which  refresh 
the  memory  and  feed  the  soul. 
.  Every  person  is  worth  just  what 
nature  impresses  him  with,  no 
more ;  an  artist,  standing  in  some 
beautiful  shady  nook  with  board 
and  a  stencil  in  hand  engaged  in  re- 
producing nature ;  a  young  man 
climbing  over  forest,  hill  and  dale, 
listening  to  the  song  of  the  birds 
as  they  flit  from  branch  to  branch 
in  the  happy  springtime ;  the  village 
girl,  strolling  through  the  mead- 
ows gathering  wild  flowers  and  ad- 
miring the   verdure,   and   enjoying 
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the  quiet  of  her  peaceful  summer 
home ;  each  and  all  of  these  receive 
just  what  they  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving, and  if  they  are  truly  great 
thinkers,  their  impressions  will  be 
great  and  some  day  may  benefit 
others  by  causing  them  to  think 
also.  Just  so  with  the  teacher,  his 
services  are  worth  to  his  class  just 
what  the  importance  of  their  train- 
ing has  impressed  him  with,  no 
more ;  and  if  he  would  superinduce 
in  others  a  desire  for  wholesome 
and  elevating  thoughts,  he  must 
first  become  enthused  with  the  im- 
portance and  magnitude  of  this 
great  element  of  intellectuality 
which  paves  the  way  for  all  worthy 
achievements:  and  if  he  has  a  de- 
sire to  thus  succeed  he  must  crys- 
talize  his  thoughts  into  plans  at 
home,  thus  not  only  proving  himself 
to  be  capable  of  instructing,  but  set- 
ting the  example  before  his  class 
of  home  preparation,  the  lack  of 
which  they  will  not  be  slow  to  per- 
ceive in  their  teacher. 

No  doubt  we  all  agree  that  prep- 
aration on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
comes  first  and  foremost.  There 
are,  of  course,  circumstances  that 
may  excuse  this  non-preparation  to 
some  extent.  The  teacher  may  have 
a  great  deal  of  religious  work  to 
do  besides  that  in  the  .Sun(la\- 
School ;  perhaps  lias  some  special 
work  in  the  ward,  or  is  an  officer 
in  some  of  the  auxiliary  associa- 
tions. In  this  way  he  is  so  occu- 
pied that  he  may  conclude  he  lias 
little  time  to  devote  to  Sunday 
School  lessons.  Here  miglil  conic 
in  and  l)e  applied  very  appro|)riatcly 
and  fittingly  the  great  principle  of 
economy  of  time.  Pardon  nie  (for 
I  believe  we  all  could  do  better  than 
we  do).  Is  it  not  true  that  nearly 
all  of  us  waste  more  .or  less  time, 
that  could  be  applicfl  very  profitably 
in  otir  class  work?  Say  half  an 
hour   each    dav,   siniimcd    up    for   a 


week  and  projjerly  used  in  prepara- 
tion, would  make  a  wonderful  dif- 
ference. This  kept  up  for  one  yeai 
would  make  52  times  as  much  dif- 
ference, and  the  teacher  would  have 
so  much  more  satisfaction  that  he 
would  not  want  to  part  therefrom  : 
for  the  remuneration  to  him  in  effi- 
ciency and  encouragement  will  am- 
ply repay  for  all  the  sacrifice  made 
in  economizing  and  utilizing  his 
spare  moments.  It  has  been  said. 
"There  is  no  one  so  busy  but  he 
could  do  a  little  more." 

It  is  not  enough  to  trust  to  one's 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
nor  to  additional  experiences  one 
may  have  had.  The  interested  and 
enterprising  teacher  would  not  be 
content  without  the  assurance  in  his 
feelings  of  at  least  some  heights  or 
eminences  reached  through  his  ef- 
forts along  the  way  the  finger  of 
success  is  pointing. 

P.ut  more  than  time  alone  is  need- 
ed ;  there  should  be  a  method  of 
study  in  preparation  which  could 
use  this  time  to  the  best  advantage. 
This  labor  can  be  divided  under 
several  distinct  headings.  Of  course 
it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  that 
the  one  in  charge  get  all  the  infor- 
mation he  can  on  the  subject.  If 
il  be  ri  lessiin  from  the  llible  be 
sill  mid  read  all  this  bncik  cniil;iins 
upon  it,  including  the  emss  |-ef- 
erences.  and  in  addition  should  also 
be  familiar  with  some  of  the  best 
general  works  on  the  subject.  In 
this  way  he  gets  above  his  material, 
.and  can  arrange  it  to  suit  the  needs 
cif  his  class.  Possibly  it  in;iy  lia])- 
|nMi  that  the  teacher  is  imt  in  pos- 
session of  tliese  works,  but  could 
perha]>s  borrow  them,  nr  .assign 
readings  from  them  tn  meinlnTs  ol 
the  cl.'iss. 

Next  he  may  consider  the  ni.m- 
ner  of  presentation,  that  is,  the  or- 
der nf  (he  topics,  the  ;niionnt  th.it 
should   be   gi\-en,   .-iml   the   points   to 
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lie  emphasized  in  each.  It  is  true 
this  part  of  the  work  is  largely 
done  in  the  "Outlines,"  which  out- 
lines are  a  great  help  in  the  teach- 
er's preparation.  Now  he  should 
ascertain  what  questions  he  should 
ask,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that 
they  should  be  searching  and  thor- 
ough. All  this  is  included  in  the 
teacher's  home  preparation. 

I  firmly  believe  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing lies  a  secret,  one  of  the  key- 
notes to  success,  that  is  in  the  clos- 
er relationship  that  should  exist  be- 
tween the  teachers  and  the  pupils. 
We  hope  there  are  few  who  think 
it  unnecessary  to  become  familiar 
with  the  home  life  of  the  members 
of  their  classes,  or  who  think  it  suf- 
ficient to  know  them  by  name  and 
probably  shake  them  by  the  hand 
when  they  come  to  class  on  Sun- 
days. This  may  have  been  all  that 
was  really  necessary  when  our 
towns  were  small  and  the  people  al- 
most as  one  family ;  but  conditions 
have  changed,  so  also  should  come 
a  change  in  the  mode  by  which  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  our  Sunday 
Schools  may  come  closer  together. 
The  teacher  should  feel  a  keen  per- 
sonal interest  in  all  the  young  men 
and  women  in  his  ward.  How  nice 
it  would  be  for  him  to  visit  all  who 
ought  to  be  members  of  his  class, 
urge  them  to  come  to  school,  find 
out  where  their  interests  lie,  get  to 
know  what  books  they  have  ac- 
cess to,  what  they  like  to  read  and 
what  attitude  they  take  toward  their 
lessons  in  theology.  In  short  he 
should  be  so  familiar  with  them, 
their  lives  and  their  dispositions 
that  he  could  touch  their  interests 
and  reach  their  experiences  at  a 
great  many  points.  This  all  borders 
on  home  preparation,  an  abundance 
of  which  becomes  one  of  the  watch- 
words to  successful  work  in  a  Sun- 
day School  class. 

In  this  connection,   I   might  add 


that  in  some  wards  it  has  proved  of 
considerable  interest  to  hold  meet- 
ings at  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  now 
at  one  place,  now  at  another,  in 
which  the  purpose  has  been  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  one 
another.  Of  course  this  would  not 
aid  directly  in  the  matter  of  home 
preparation.  But  indirectly  it 
would,  for  it  would  no  doubt  in- 
crease the  .interest  of  the  class  in 
Sunday  School  work  and,  no  doubt, 
also  in  the  subject  of  the  lessons 
taken  up  in  the  theological  class.  At 
any  rate  the  teacher  would  become 
better  acquainted  with  his  pupils, 
and  thus  be  the  better  able  to  aid 
them  in  the  matter  of  their  home 
preparation. 

We  may  here  emphasize  some- 
what the  element  of  love,  love  for 
our  labors,  love  for  our  class,  love 
to  think  of  them  during  the  week, 
love  to  mingle  with  them  and  as- 
sociate together. 

One  great  writer  has  said,  "Love 
is  the  only  thing  in  all  this  world 
in  which  the  height  of  extravagance 
is  the  last  degree  of  economy."  Love 
is  the  legal  tender  of  the  soul,  and 
the  teacher  who  cultives  love  for 
his  pupils  will  not  fail  to  interest 
them  in  his  class  exercises  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  also  the  one  who 
loves  his  labors  in  the  theological 
department  seldom  fails  to  make 
ample  preparation  at  home  for  his 
duties  in  class. 

The  teacher  who  has  an  abund- 
ance of  love  is  rich,  though  he  be 
poor,  for  love  is  the  vine  upon 
which  the  flowers  of  life  bloom ;  it 
is  the  tree  upon  which  all  the  lus- 
cious fruits  of  the  Gospel  are  to  be 
found ;  and  no  teacher  can  success- 
fully instruct  the  advanced  students 
of  our  Sunday  Schools,  such  as  are 
found  in  our  theological  depart- 
ments without  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  love.  This 
obtained,    we   shall    be     impressed 
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with  the  necessity  of  home  prepar- 
ation. 

Again  this  closer  relationship  or 
love,  added  to  careful  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  becomes 
a  power  in  his  hand  that  calls  forth 
a  reverence  from  the  student  to- 
wards his  instructor ;  for  love  be- 
gets love.  And  under  these  condi- 
tions the  pupil  will  gladly  listen  to 
instruction  from  his  teacher  and  try 
and  perform  the  work  assigned  him. 
I  would  at  this  stage  suggest  the 
setting  apart  one  evening  each  week 
in  the  homes  of  the  students  for 
their  preparation.  A  suggestion  of 
which  from  the  teacher  may  be  suf- 
ficient. Let  this  be  a  rule  in  the 
home  of  every  student  that  he  will 
let  nothing  prevent  him  from  pre- 
paring his  lesson  during  the  week. 
The  merits  of  such  a  plan  are  easily 
seen.  In  the  first  place  all  the  class 
will  be  interested  in  the  recitation. 
There  can  be  little  interest  where 
the  eyes  have  not  been  opened  to 
the  beauty  or  importance  of  any 
given  subject.  There  must  be  a  pre- 
vious awakening,  and  this  is  fur- 
nished by  preparation  before  the 
class  takes  up.  In  the  second  place 
every  student  will  understand  what 
everyone  else  has  to  say  on  the  les- 
son. And  further,  the  parents  will 
naturally  be  interested  anrl  pleased 
to  see  their  children  study  good 
books,  and  will  frequently  attend 
class  to  hear  the  recitation.  Al- 
most invariably  where  the  teacher 
gains  the  love  of  the  students  he 
also  gains  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  their  parents.  The  help  of 
the  parents  is  one  of  the  cseentials 
in  home  preparation.  In  fact  the 
average  student  feels  his  inability 
to  prepare  his  lesson  alone ;  but  all 
weakness  in  this  respect  should 
leave  him  under  the  strong  fortifi- 
cations of  i)arental   encouragement 


and  aid.  ■  The  value  of  this  par- 
ental assistance  is  priceless,  not 
only  to  the  students,  but  to  the 
teachers  and  the  Sunday  School 
work  in  general. 

To  summarize,  I  believe  that  it 
is  necessary  for  the  teacher,  first 
of  all,  to  be  fully  and  abundantly 
prepared,  secondly,  for  him  to  be 
familiar  with  the  home  life  of  his 
pupils,  and  thirdly,  for  him  to  have 
such  a  love  for  his  pupils  and  his 
work  as  will  incite  him  to  think  con- 
stantly of  methods  by  which  his 
class  may  be  improved.  Then  he 
will  find  a  reward,  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  good,  which 
will  amply  repay  him  for  all  the  la- 
bor and  patience  he  may  have  ex- 
erted in  his  noble  task. 

Notes. 

Conference  visitors  are  cordially 
invited  to  make  the  Deseret  Sunday 
school  Union  Book  Store — opposite 
the  President's  office  on  South  Tem- 
ple Street — their  headquarters  while 
in  the  city.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
provide  table,  chairs,  stationery,  pen 
and  ink,  so  that  our  friends  may  rest 
or  visit  or  write. 

y\Il  Sunday-school  workers  wiJl 
be  glad  to  knew  that  the  new  song 
hook,  promised  some  time  ago,  is 
now  ready.  We  shall  have  plenty 
of  them  by  conference  time.  The 
new  book  contains  over  100  more 
songs  than  docs  the  old  one,  and 
is  a  great  improvement  in  general 
style  and  make-up.  The  new  book 
sells  at  50c  for  cloth,  $1.00  for 
linip  leather,  postpaid.  To  schools 
ordering  in  lots  of  one  dozen  or 
more,  we  make  a  special  price  of 
.$4. .SO  per  dozen  for  the  clotli.  .md 
$•'.00  per  dozen  for  tlie  limp  Kalli- 
er,  postage  extra. 


Pleasantries. 


Tlie  new  maid  had  been  on  this  side 
of  the  water  but  a  very  short  time,  and 
a  most  amusing  thing  happended  when 
she  answered  the  bell  for  the  first 
caller  at  the  house  where  she  was 
employed. 

"Can  your  mistress  be  seen?"  the 
vistior   asked. 

"Can  she  be  seen?"  snickered  Kath- 
leen. "Sure,  and  Oi  think  she  can! 
She's  si.x  feet  hoigh  and  half  as 
woide!" 

A  FAIR  WARNING. 

Last  summer  the  congregation  of  a 
little  kirk  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land was  greatly  disturbed  and  mysti- 
fied by  the  appearance  in  its  midst  of 
an  old  English  lady  who  made  use  ot 
an  eartrumpet  during  the  sermon — • 
such  an  instrument  being  -entirely  un- 
known   in    those    simple    parts. 

There  was  much  discussion  of  the 
matter,  and  is  was  finally  decided  that 
one  of  the  elders — who  had  great  local 
reputation  as  a  man  of  parts — should 
be  deputed  to  settle  the  question. 

On  the  next  Sabbath,  the  uncon- 
scious offender  again  made  ner  ap- 
pearance,    and     again     produced     the 


trumpet,  whereupon  tlie  chosen  elder 
rose  from  his  seat  and  rr.arclicJ  down 
the  aisle  to  where  the  old  ladv  sat, 
and,  entreating  her  with  an  upraised 
finger,  said  sternly:  "The  first  toot 
ye're    oot!" — Harper's    Magazine. 

ITS    MEANING. 

"Every  occupation  affords  oppor- 
tunities of  its  own  for  the  study  of 
luiman  nature,"  says  a  Boston  man,  "if 
only  there  be  a  little  aptitude  for  put- 
ling  two  and  two  together. 

"I  was  browsing  in  a  book-shop,  at 
The  Hub  which  does  a  little  business 
in  stationery  on  the  side, when  a  young 
woman  was  asked  by  the  genial  old 
proprietor: 

"  'And  when  does  the  wedding  take 
place.   Miss   Blank?" 

"'The  wedding!'  exclaimed  the 
young  woman,  blushing.  'Why,  you 
don't  think — ' 

"'Ah,  Miss  Blank!'  rejoined  the  old 
bookseller.  'When  a  young  lady  buys 
a  hundred  sheets  of  paper,  and  only 
twenty-five  envelopes  I  know  there's 
something  in  the  wind!'" — Harper's 
Magazine. 


WILLIAMSON 
HAFFNER  CO. 

EIIUWEK/|flKPRINTERS 

CUTS'lALEl 

DENVEHCOLD. 

SCENIC  LINE  of  the  World 

The  only  tranBcontinental  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood, 
Colorado  Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes 
of  tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor.  Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 

I.  A.  BENTON,  Qeneral  Agent 


BARGAIN 

Concordance  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon 

By  GEO.  REYNOLDS 


NOW 


\ CLOTH 


if!5.oo 


LEATHER    $6.00 


Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
BOOK  STORE 

45  E.  SOUTH  TEMPLE  ST. 


XS  YOUR  HOUSE,  FURNITURE, 
BARN,  STORE,  MILL,  FAC- 
TORY or  other  property  insured?  If  it 
is  let  us  qjote  you  rates  on  expiration, 
and  If  not  call  on  or  write  to  the 

Cannon  Insurance  Jlgcncy 

18  E.  South  Temple  St  .  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
Agency  Established  1897.        Eugene  M.  Cannon,  Mgr. 

Only  first  class  companies  represented. 


YOU    CAN    NEVER    TELL    WHEN 
FIRE  MAY  COME  TO  YOU. 


FERGUS  COALTER,  next  door  to  Z.C. M.I. 

Have  the  following  nice  Anthems:       Per  Per 

Copy  Do/.en 

Thanksgiving  Anthem,  by  Evan  Stephens    .12  ,J|.'J5 

U  Come,  Let  Us  Sing Id  l.rt) 

O  My  Father Ui  1  iX) 

Uoase.  Oh,  Ye  Mortals,  by  Evan  Stephens  .In  l.im 
The   Lord    Will   Comfort    Zion,   by    Geo, 

Careless 10  1  iKi 

The    Mountain   of  the   Lord's  House,  by 

Evan  Stephens '..    .10  I.i'O 

Overthrow  of  Gog  and  Magog,  by  Evan 

Stephens .10  l.iHi 

Lift  Up  Thy  Voice  in  Singing,  by  Evan 

Sti'phens Ill  i.iiii 

.Song  of  the  Hodcemcd.  by  ICvan  Stephens     .I'J  1  '-'' 

FERGUS    COALTER    MUSIC    COMPANY 

Next  Door  to  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  Salt  Lake  City,  I'lah 
CATALOGUKS  P'RKK 


If  your  Subscription  to  the  jivK- 
NiLK  Instki'<'T(ik  expires  in  April,  it 
is  time  to  RENEW  NOW.  Send 
$i.oo  with  your  address  to  the 
fiivenile  Instructor,  Salt  Lake  City 


FRANK'   A.   lUIil) 


CIIAHLF.S  S.  CtlWAN 


BIRD=C0WAN  CO., 

ASSAYERS   AND  CHEMISTS 

Agents  for  (>re  .shippers, 
I'rli-e  LIsis  and  Milling  .sucks  on  reiiui'si. 

i6o  S.  WBST  TBMPLE, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Sav  that  vou  saw  it  in  The  luvenile  Instructor. 


"Boy   Wanted" 

A  BOOK  OF  CHEERFUL  COUNSEL 


By  NIXON  WATERMAN 

AUTHOR  OF 

"In  Merry  Mood,"  Etc. 

A  very  popular  book  of  bright,  cheerful  and  in- 
spiring counsel  that  all  boys  read  with  pleasure. 
It  is  also  of  great  interest  to  their  parents  and 
teachers. 

ILLUSTRATED 

Tastefully  printed  and  bound  in  a  beautiful, 
decorated  cloth  cover.  Price,  Postpaid,  Si. 25 


Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

44  E.  South  Temple  St.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Now  Ready  and  Plenty  in  Stock  to  Fill  All  Orders 


The  Best  Book 

of  Songs 

Ever 

Published  for 

Sunday 

Schools, 

Religion  Classes 

and 

Quorums. 


Contains 

over 

Three   Hundred 

Excellent 

Songs, 

Bound  in 

Cloth  50c. 

and  Limp 

Leather  $1.00 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON   LARGE  QUANTITIES 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

44  E.  South  Temple  St.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Sav  that  vou  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor. 


COME  IN  AND  ASK  TO  SEE 

The  New 
Tungsten  Lamp 

THEY  GIVE  MORE 
LIGHT  FOR  LESS 
MONEY.  WE  HAVE 
THEM  IN  ALL  SIZES 

Inter-Mountain 
Electric  Co. 

13  S.  Main 
Salt  Lake  City,       =       Utah 


ome  capital. 

makes  all  invest- 
ments at  home. 


Five  Reasons  Why 

Your  Life  Insurance  should  be 
placed  at  home— with  us. 

THE  BENEFICIAL ^:^'^°^°° 

THE  BENEFICIAL 

MDPMDDirTAI   is  controlled  by  lo- 
DriPICiNllAL   oal  business  nien. 

THE  BENEFICIAL  "t^-/i\S'^^ 
THE  BENEFICIAL'^  ^^eiV;.""' 

Last  year  the  Beneficial  did  more  new 
business  than  any  other  company  working 
in  Uiah. 

Write  us  or  see  our  agent  in  your  'vicinity. 

BENEFICIAL   LIFE 
INSURANCE   CO. 

.lOSEI'H  F.  SMITH,  Prest. 
•JOHN  STRING  HAM,  Gen'lMgr. 

Home  Ofiices,  14=16  East  South  Temple, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


aRE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN 

Qa/ifornia,  Arizona 
and  Old  Mexico 


If  so,  it  would  be  wise  to  write  for  full  infor- 
mation ;ii)oul  the  shortest  line  and  the  best 
service  from  yoiii-  point   lo  those  .sections  via 

THE  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

Ulah's  most  popular  roail. 


Yours  ti-iily, 
K.  C.  KKI'.I',.  Dist.  Pass.  Agent 


S»v  th«t  vmi  saw  if  in  Thf  Jiiv*nU«  Tnttrnc<or. 


INSURE  WITH  THE 


— I 


Home  Fire  Insurance 
Compaiiy  of  Utah  /.  /• 

The  only  local  fire  insurance  company  in  the  inter- 
mountain  region.     Unsurpassed  protection  given.  j 


T, 


Heber  J.  Grant  &  Co., 

SALT   LAKE   CITY,    UTAH  General  Agents 


Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company 

Main  Offices,  Sharon  Building,  -     ...^^r^         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

FACTORIES 

Lehi,  Utah  Garland,  Utah 

Auxiliary  Plants:  Springville,  Spanish  Fork, Provo, Utah 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  Sugar  City,  Idaho 

Blackfoot,  Idaho  Nampa,  Idaho 

Auxiliary  Plant:  -  .-  Parker,  Idaho 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Prest.     Thos.  R.  Cutler,  Vice-Prest.     H.  G.  Whitney,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 


David  Eccles,  President  Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Secretar>' 

M.  S.  Browning,  Vice-President  H.  H.  Spencer,  Treasurer 

Amalgamated  Su^ar 
Company 

•DIRECTORS: 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH  E.  P.  ELLISON 

JOSEPH  SCOWCROFT  JOSEPH  CLARK 

FRED  J.  KIESEL  GEORGE  STODDARD 

Ab-AM  PATTERSON  WM.  H.  WATTIS 

Factories: — Ogden,  Utah  Logan,  Utah  LaGrande,  Oregon 


